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TIME OF THE CUCKOO 


By ARTHUR LAURENTS Comedy 2 Acts 


It isn’t a sensational play, for sensation is not its purpose. 
Laurents has written a gentle, perceptive comedy about am Ameri- 
can secretary, quite a bit past her youth and still unmarried, who 
has earned herself a vacation in Europe, and finds herself in a 
pleasantly located pensione edging one of the canals of Venice. 
This secretary is a warm natural, forthright American woman with 
no complexes, who has a normal desire for affection. She finds it 
in Venice, in the person of a gallant, middleaged shopkeeper. Her 
American sense of the way life should be conducted is jolted when 
she discovers that this man who fascinates her is married, living 
with his wife and several children quite contentedly, and not 
afraid to admit these circumstances. Thus, the secretary comes to 
realize the difference between the American and the European 
view of morality, and a conflict scethes within her. She can have, 
if she chooses, a short love—and her effort to make - choice is 
one crux of the play. _ 


.@ widliore work ... modern in the freedoms it takes, decently 
to the charabters it discusses, and 
‘veflective.”—Atkinson, N.Y. Times 
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WORLD THEATRE: 
A MID-CENTURY APPRAISAL 


HENRY SCHNITZLER 


Among Francisque Sarcey’s percep- 
tive Feuilletons Dramatiques, there is 
one bearing the ominous title La Déca- 
dence du Thédtre.' The distinguished 
French critic tells of a recent sale of the- 
atrical pamphlets, published between 
1768 and 1880, whose titles indicate that 
their authors had taken a rather dim 
view of the theatre and its future, since 
they invariably deal with the decadence 
of the stage, with the presumable causes 
of its deterioration, and with possible 
cures for its salvation. Sarcey did not 
share such views. He comforted his 
readers with the observation that, al- 
though pessimistic appraisals of theatre 
conditions had been written at all times, 
dramatic art was continuously rejuve- 
nating itself and that it would therefore 
be easy to refute the alarmists by prov- 
ing that the very periods which were 
supposedly symptomatic of decay had 
produced not only dramatic masterpieces 
but also an imposing array of great 
players. 

In 1889, when Sarcey wrote his essay, 
it was relatively simple to dismiss such 


Henry Schnitzler, a previous contributor to the 
Journal, is a member of the Theatre Arts staff 
at U.C.L.A. The present article is condensed and 
adapted from an address delivered at last year’s 
Dominion Drama Festival and Theatre Con- 
ference, in Victoria, British Columbia. 


i Francisque Sarcey, “La Décadence du 
‘Théatre,” in Quarante Ans de Thédtre; Feuil- 
letons Dramatiques (Paris, 1900), I, 185 ff. 


dissonant voices. As a matter of fact, 
the controversies of former periods 
sound tame compared to the critical bat- 
tles of our own day. For today the 
theatre is not merely accused of being in 
a state of decadence; it is said to be ob- 
solete, of no significance in a world 
where mechanized means of communica- 
tion have replaced an art based on the 
living contact of performer and audi- 
ence. Just recently, one of the most 
gifted contemporary British poets, 
Ronald Duncan, himself a playwright, 
stated calmly: “The theatre is not dy- 
ing, it is dead.’’* Is it? If Mr. Duncan 
is right, we who are unreasonable 
enough to devote our lives to the theatre 
may be compelled to conclude that we 
have been wasting our energies on a 
pleasant but futile pastime without 
meaning or future. 


I 


It is not surprising to find that pessi- 
mistic evaluations usually refer to the 
quality of contemporary playwriting as 
testifying to the decay of the theatre. 
We are told that dramatic literature has 
gone stale; that its writers have not pro- 
duced any works which may be said to 
bear the stamp of greatness; and that 


2 Ronald Duncan, quoted by Brooks Atkin- 
son, in “The London Stage,” New York Times 
(Drama Section), April 12, 1953. 
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its subjects are petty and inconsequen- 
tial. However, if we think of the 
achievements of modern playwrights, we 
may find it difficult to agree with such 
harsh indictments. After all, the sup- 
posedly moribund world theatre of the 
last fifty years has been inspired by 
Strindberg and Pirandello, Hauptmann 
and Maeterlinck, Kaiser and Sternheim, 
Gorki and Chekhov, Synge and O’Casey, 
Eliot and Fry, Anouilh and Salacrou, 
and Claudel and Sartre; and the United 
States, a relative newcomer in the field 
of drama, has seen, within less than 
thirty years, the advent of Eugene 
O'Neill, Thornton Wilder, Tennessee 
Williams, and Arthur Miller. To be 
sure, if one considers the striking varie- 
ty of attitudes and styles represented 
even by the few names I have chosen 
rather arbitrarily, one might contend 
that there is no common point of view 
among the playwrights of our time; that 
they do not—except for those whose 
work is firmly rooted in religious be- 
liefs—offer any “solutions.” Leaving 
aside the moot point as to whether it is 
the dramatist’s business to offer solu- 
tions, we realize that the very confusion 
of the picture, disquieting as it may be, 
is also symptomatic. Modern drama has 
been reflecting, uneasily perhaps but no 
doubt truthfully, the turmoil, the un- 
rest, the anxiety, of our age. Can it be 
said that a drama which so exhaustively 
mirrors an entire period lacks vitality, 
or that it is decadent? 

If we turn to the arts of the theatre 
proper, we will find a picture not of de- 
cadence but of undeniable progress. The 
art of acting has been immeasurably ad- 
vanced during the last decades. No 
longer are we satisfied with the pro- 
verbial “bag of tricks,” or with the 
sometimes shallow exhibitionism of vir- 
tuoso performers. What we expect is not 
only technical perfection but above all 
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sincerity, truth, and subordination of 
the individual player in the interest of 
unified ensemble acting. Valuable meth- 
ods for the actor’s training have been 
devised in conjunction with new views 
concerning the theory of acting. Con- 
stantin Stanislavsky devoted a lifetime 
of observation and thinking to the elab- 
oration of techniques which would help 
to arouse the actor’s imaginative and 
creative powers. While the great Rus- 
sian was primarily interested in the ex- 
ploration of the inner processes which 
go into the building of a dramatic char- 
acter, others like Charles Dullin and 
Jean-Louis Barrault were concentrating 
on the elucidation of the mimic roots of 
dramatic art, emphasizing the need for 
an expressive, flexible body; a need 
which had been neglected and almost 
forgotten under the influence of a nar- 
row and fallacious concept of stage 
realism. 

The demand for productions unified 
by one ruling idea, by one consistent 
style, prompted the emergence of a crea- 
tive leader, capable of carrying out such 
unification. The director, unknown to 
the theatre of past centuries, has been 
acknowledged as the guiding force be- 
hind the interpretation of the play- 
wright’s work. His exacting task, re- 
quiring comprehensive knowledge in all 
areas of the theatre arts, has been 
analyzed and defined. Moreover, aside 
from operating as an accomplished 
craftsman of the stage, the director has 
assumed yet another function: that of 
a leader whose views are bound to in- 
fluence developments not merely of a 
strictly theatrical but of a broadly cul- 
tural nature. There have been numer- 
ous directors in the modern theatre 
whose achievement consisted not only 
of a series of inspired and inspiring per- 
formances but who, identifying them- 
selves with certain literary, social, relig- 
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ious, or political tendencies, helped to 
shape the pattern of modern thought. 
Others succeeded in moulding and edu- 
cating companies whose example, like 
that of the Moscow Art Theatre, of Dub- 
tin’s Abbey Theatre, of the Old Vic, set 
standards of excellence which served 
as stimulants for theatre workers every- 
where. 

Modern stage designers followed the 
advice given by Adolphe Appia, who 
had told them to “design with their 
legs, not with their eyes.” The result, 
revolutionary in its effect on the aes- 
thetics of the theatre, has been the 
conscious exploration of the dramatic 
function of space. Others, like Gordon 
Craig, succeeded in breaking down the 
nineteenth-century idea of theatrical 
realism, emphasizing the superiority of 
suggestion over literal representation. 
Some modern experiments in stage de- 
sign were radical in their departure from 
traditional styles; while in other in- 
stances stage conventions of the past 
were reinterpreted and imaginatively 
utilized for the purposes of the contem- 
porary theatre. 

The perfection of all technical means 
not only served to render stage machin- 
ery flexible, but made possible what 
is no doubt the most original contri- 
bution of modern stagecraft to the prac- 
tice of production, namely the refine- 
ment of lighting techniques. Adolphe 
Appia’s dream of what he called “Living 
Light” became reality. Besides, the use 
of projected scenery, of new methods 
and materials for the painting and con- 
struction of scenicselements, helped to 
turn the modern stage into a subtle and 
sensitive instrument equipped to carry 
out tasks of an almost unlimited variety. 

Architecture, like design, has revolu- 
tionized our concepts of dramatic art. 
The conventional picture frame stage, 
taken for granted in the Western world 


for three centuries, was challenged until 
its rigidity broke down under the im- 
pact of new structural ideas. Direct con- 
tact between players and spectators is 
being sought rather than the withdrawal 
of the dramatic action behind what 
Richard Wagner termed the “mystic 
gulf” created by the double barrier of 
orchestra pit and footlights. Not only 
proximity of the audience has been 
achieved, as in the many “arena” the- 
atres of recent years, but even direct 
audience participation, as in the bold 
experiments proposed, or carried out, 
by men such as Antonin Artaud and 
Nikolai Ohklopkov. 

Finally, the last decades have brought 
into focus a relatively new field of study: 
theatre research. The dry academic term 
should not deter us from recognizing 
the amazing vitality of scholarly studies 
devoted to the theatre arts. To be sure, 
books dealing with various aspects of the 
stage were written also in past centuries, 
but modern theatre literature has been 
distinguished by a completely new ap- 
proach to the subject. The theatre of 
all periods, including our own, is being 
studied as a reflection of social, political, 
religious, aesthetic, and economic ten- 
dencies. In order to arrive at an under- 
standing of so broad a context, research 
is reaching out into areas of knowledge 
not exclusively related to the theatre 
but nevertheless indispensable for its 
proper examination. Anthropology and 
ethnology, archaeology and_ sociology, 
political science and theology, music- 
ology and psychology, and many other 
areas of knowledge have thus been 
brought into direct contact with the- 
atrical studies. Whether we want to 
reconstruct the theatre buildings of 
Greece, or to determine the exact com- 
position of Congreve’s audiences; to in- 
terpret the symbolism in the make-up of 
Chinese actors, or to explore the eco- 
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nomic conditions responsible for the be- 
ginnings of popular opera in eighteenth- 
century Venice; to study the theatrical 
elements apparent in the mass rallies 
of Nazi Germany, or to trace the strug- 
gle for a National Theatre in Great 
Britain—in whatever phase of dramatic 
art, past or present, we may be interest- 
ed, we shall find that theatre research 
can provide the tools for our inquiries. 
The very nature of its subject has pre- 
vented theatre research from remaining 
a purely academic discipline, and there 
are numerous instances—notably the 
history of Shakespearean production 
during the last fifty years—where schol- 
arly investigations have directly in- 
fluenced theatrical practices.® 

With confidence, then, we may point 
to progress in every area of theatrical 
activity. Broadening of our knowledge, 
perfection of our tools, have resulted in 
such manifest advances that we are 
tempted to regard all that talk of a 
theatre not only dying but already dead 
as pessimistic nonsense. 


II 


However, can we afford to be so com- 
placent? Can we, as Sarcey did, dismiss 
the cries of “decadence”? I am afraid 
we cannot. We would be naive indeed 
if we were so overwhelmed by those ad- 
vances, undeniable as they are, that we 
could overlook the grave dangers which 
are threatening the very existence of 
the theatre as a cultural institution. For 
if we conceive of the theatre as more 
than a place for momentary amusement 
and escape, if we take it as seriously as 
it must be taken by virtue of the role 
dramatic art has played in the evolu- 
tion of mankind, we recognize that the 


3Cf. Harley Granville-Barker, Prefaces to 
Shakespeare, 2 vols. (Princeton, 1947); and J. 
Dover Wilson, What Happens in Hamlet?, 3rd 
ed. (Cambridge, Eng., 1951). 
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warning cries of the alarmists are jus- 
tified. 

Above all, the very accomplishments 
I mentioned have been turned more 
than once into shortcomings. The ad- 
vances made in the art of acting are 
frequently frustrated by the destruction 
of ensemble playing, that is, by the star 
system. Some disciples of Stanislavsky, 
misled by an unfortunate tendency to- 
ward overintellectualization and_ arid 
dogmatism, are turning their master’s 
sound method into caricature. Direc- 
tors, in various instances, forget that 
their first obligation is toward the play- 
wright and proceed to distort irrespon- 
sibly the meaning of the script entrusted 
to them. Others, instead of being guides 
and helpers, become insensitive dictators 
crushing every creative impulse in their 
actors. The developments in stagecraft 
lead occasionally to an overemphasis on 
the external aspects of production, ob- 
scuring the play’s essential values. Ex- 
periments in theatre architecture are at 
times conducted for the sake of start- 
ling novelty, without sufficient under- 
standing for the peculiar requirements 
of theatrical practice. Research is apt 
to lose contact with the living theatre, 
remaining satisfied with purely antiquar- 
ian studies. The realization, so valua- 
ble in itself, that the theatre is not al- 
ways dependent on literature has led to 
extreme theories claiming that literary 
values should be altogether disregarded 
and that the stage would be better off 
without the playwright. 

Corruption of individual features of 
the theatre, however, has been appar- 
ent in many periods of its history. There 
are other dangers. Some, closely related 
to distinctly Anglo-Saxon traditions, 
have been more conspicuous in Great 
Britain and the United States than else- 
where; others, more formidable, are 
deeply rooted in the cultural situation 
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of our time, The theatre, let us face the 
unpleasant fact, is not too highly re- 
spected today. We find ourselves con- 
tinuously in situations where we have to 
convince others—and especially those 
on whose support we must rely—of the 
validity and seriousness of what we are 
doing. This precarious position of the 
theatre in our time has roots which 
reach far back into the past and particu- 
larly into past periods of British and 
American history. 


By way of illustration, I should like to 
quote a rather characteristic but little- 
known document. In 1773, Mr. Josiah 
Quincy, Jr., a young Bostonian, after 
having attended a play in New York, 
made the following entry in his diary: 
“I was however upon the whole much 
gratified, and believe that if I had 
stayed in town a month should go to the 
theatre every acting night. But as a 
citizen and friend to the morals and 
happiness of society, I should strive hard 
against the admission and much more 
the establishment of a playhouse in any 
State of which I was a member.”* Ah— 
Puritanism! the reader will say; and he 
may add the comforting thought that 
its influence has long disappeared. 


Granted. Yet, Puritanism has helped 
to determine the status of dramatic art 
in our society. Mr. Quincy, Jr., after all, 
was a rather enlightened Puritan since he 
was not ashamed to confess—only to the 
pages of his diary, to be sure—how great- 
ly he had enjoyed his sinful excursion to 
the playhouse. He did accept the stage 
as a source of amusement; he even dared 
to state that he would go to the theatre 
every acting night. Yet to think of it as 
a permanently established, officially rec- 
would 


ognized institution—no, he 


4 Walter Pritchard Eaton, The Actor’s Her- 
itage; Scenes from the Theatre of Yesterday 
and the Day Before (Boston, 1924), p. 206. 


“strive hard” against a prospect as horri- 
fying as this! Even without the benefit 
of Puritanism, this ambiguous attitude 
toward the stage has persisted down to 
this very day, not only in the United 
States but to some extent also in Eng- 
land, preventing the theatre from being 
accorded a position on a footing equal 
to other cultural institutions such as 
museums, public libraries, or schools. 
The persistence of this ambiguous atti- 
tude caused the long and hard struggle 
for a National Theatre in Great Britain, 
a struggle rewarded by success only a 
few years ago; and it has contributed to 
the present situation in the United States 
where the stage has never been officially 
recognized as a cultural institution. It 
is hardly necessary to add that such lack 
of recognition presents one of the gravest 
dangers the theatre is facing today. 


The other danger, not confined to any 
one country, lies in the temptation to 
exploit the theatre for purely monetary 
ends—in short, in commercialism. If I 
attempted to repeat the endless accusa- 
tions against the commercial attitude in 
the theatre as these have been voiced 
time and again, I would merely restate 
well-known facts. Rather than add to 
the all too familiar evidence, I should 
like to single out two aspects of commer- 
cialism which, perhaps, are not always 
sufficiently realized. First, what I pro- 
pose to call the “mere entertainment” 
concept of theatre; secondly, the rela- 
tion of commercialism to our present 
“mass” civilization. 


Commercialism, aside from indicating 
a method of theatre operation admitted- 
ly based on the profit motive, implies 
the insistence, on the part of the pro- 
ducers, that the stage provides nothing 
but a pleasant diversion, a welcome 
means of escape, in short, “mere enter- 
tainment,” and that the theatre, there- 
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fore, should not be considered an insti- 
tution worthy of serious discussion, let 
alone of official support. 


The Oxford Dictionary defines “to 
entertain” as “to amuse, to occupy agree- 
ably.” The unfortunate implications in 
terms of dramatic art are not only a 
tendency to shun serious themes but 
also the pretense that the entertainment 
offered is devoid of any content. The 
ideal of those who have adopted the 
“mere entertainment” concept is ob- 
viously to aim at audiences who, after 
having been amused and agreeably occu- 
pied, are expected to leave the theatre 
in no way affected by what they have 
heard or seen. One may recall, on the 


other hand, that the noblest function of , 


dramatic art has always been to affect 
theatregoers profoundly and _lastingly. 
This function—need I add it?—does not 
imply any emphasis on plays containing 
what is called a “message,” or on plays 
of a predominantly serious character; 
nor does it imply any denial that the 
theatre is indeed entertainment, superb 
and incomparable entertainment at that. 
The claim, on the other hand, that it is 
“mere entertainment,” is quite another 
matter. It is symptomatic of a way of 
thinking which has done immeasurable 
harm to the theatre in our time. 


To what extent the “mere entertain- 
ment” concept has warped the thinking 
of a public not exposed to any other 
concept of theatre may become obvious 
when one reads, for instance, the follow- 
ing paragraph from a review recently 
printed in the Los Angeles Times: “At 
the same time one must recognize that 
great as it is, as am experience in the 
theatre, ‘Don Juan in Hell’ demands the 
utmost of understanding. It is a mental 
treat—one of the most exceptional sup- 
plied within the theatre today, not en- 
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tertainment in any ordinary degree.”® 
Conclusion: “entertainment” is not or- 
dinarily supposed to be a mental treat; 
and a theatrical event demanding the 
utmost of understanding is not ordinari- 
ly to be considered entertainment. 
The implications, however, are not 
funny at all. The damaging effects of 
the “mere entertainment” concept, as 
also the untenable assumptions on which 
it is based, have been exposed by psy- 
chologists and sociologists alike in recent 
studies devoted to the problem of con- 
tent in the mass media of communica- 
tion. By spreading this fallacious con- 
cept, commercial producers, with the 
help of cheap advertising methods and 
shrewd publicity techniques, have sub- 
stantially contributed to the low esteem 
in which the theatre is held today in 
many quarters; to the indifferent atti- 
tude on the part of official circles in var- 
ious countries; and to the frequent an- 
tagonism toward the idea of government 
subsidy of the stage. Why indeed should 
public funds be used merely to keep 
people amused and agreeably occupied? I 
submit that the real offense perpetrated 
by commercial managers is this shallow 
view rather than the fact that their oper- 
ations are based on the profit motive. 
The offense assumes broader and still 
more disturbing proportions if one con- 
siders the public that is subjected to it. 
For the theatre audience of today is par- 
ticularly susceptible to allurements of 
this kind, for reasons which have caused 
analysts of contemporary culture grave 
concern. Ever since Ortega y Gasset 
sounded his alarm-cry announcing The 
Revolt of the Masses,® sociologists have 
been alive to its ominous aspects. Com- 
mercialism in the theatre as well as its 


5Edwin Schallert, “Quartette Triumphs 
Anew as Shaw Interlude Repeated,” Los ° 
geles Times, October 14, 1952, Part III, p. 7. 

6 Jose ae y Gassett, The Revolt of the 
Masses (New York, 1992). 
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offspring, the “mere entertainment” con- 
cept, are direct results of the “mass” 
concept of modern civilization. The 
commercial producer strives to adjust 
his product to mass tastes. He must try 
to compete with the mass media of com- 
munication by treating his audiences— 
that is, theatre audiences—as a mass. 
The theatre, on the other hand, while 
it has always been an eminently popular 
art, has never been a mass art. Not uni- 
formity, the most distinctive quality of 
mass civilization, has made dramatic art 
flourish, but diversity. The theatre has 
always aimed at relatively small, clearly 
defined groups, not at huge, shapeless 
masses. A so-called spectacle in the the- 
atre may be designed for an audience of 
many thousands, but this is quite differ- 
ent from the millions which comprise 
the public of the movies, the radio, or 
of television. 

For the very reason that it is not mass 
entertainment, the theatre is fundamen- 
tally democratic, while the mass media, 
even if used in a democratic society, are 
potentially undemocratic. For one of 
the main tenets of democracy, the free- 
dom of choice, is to a considerable de- 
gree eliminated. You have to buy what 
you get, while you are made to believe 
that what you get is also what you want. 
Hence the familiar alibi invariably of- 
fered by commercial producers who 
claim that they are simply giving the 
public what it wants. 

The general acceptance of the “mere 
entertainment” concept is facilitated if 
the producer, as he is bound to do, aims 
at the point of least resistance. This 
point is speedily reached in relation to 
a public conditioned, not only by the 
mass media but also by modern adver- 
tising techniques, to react as a mass and 
to accept standards which the theatre 
can never make its own without endan- 
gering its very essence. If it did accept 


the standards of mass production, the 
theatre would soon have to cater to 
what Gilbert Seldes, in his disquieting 
book, The Great Audience,’ has called 
“a generation of teen-agers.” Dramatic 
art would be compelled to stoop to the 
level of immaturity which the mass me- 
dia, with all too rare exceptions, have 
been fostering. Finally, if the theatre 
did accept mass standards, if it devoted 
itself to escapist entertainment alone, 
it would have to exclude from its reper- 
toire the greater portion of the world’s 
dramatic literature. It would then also 
cease to function as a cultural institu- 
tion and one would be altogether justi- 
fied in calling it decadent. 


The dangers briefly indicated here 
were recognized almost a hundred years 
ago by John Stuart Mill who, in his 
essay “Utilitarianism,” sounded the fol- 
lowing warning which, I suggest, every 
director should reread whenever he is 
about to select a play for his next pro- 
duction: 


Capacity for the nobler feelings is in most 
natures a very tender plant, easily killed, not 
only by hostile influences, but by mere want of 
sustenance; and in the majority of young per- 
sons it speedily dies away if the occupations to 
which their position in life has devoted them, 
and the society into which it has thrown them, 
are not favorable to keeping the higher capacity 
in exercise. Men lose their high aspirations as 
they lose their intellectual tastes, because they 
have no time or opportunity for indulging 
them; and they addict themselves to inferior 
pleasures, not because they deliberately prefer 
them, but because they are either the only ones 
to which they have access, or the only ones 
which they are any longer capable of enjoying.® 


Yet, one may ask, can anyone serious- 
ly claim that the commercial theatre 


7 Gilbert Seldes, The Great Audience (New 
York, 1950). 

8 John Stuart Mill, “Utilitarianism,” in Util- 
itarianism, Liberty, and Representative Govern- 
ment (Everyman’s Library, vol. 482 A, New 
York, 1951), p. 12 f. 
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offers only “inferior pleasures’? Certain- 
ly not. The quality of its productions is 
usually excellent; and it would be not 
only foolish but also exceedingly unfair 
to minimize the contributions of the 
many fine actors, directors, and design- 
ers, whose work we all have enjoyed so 
frequently. Nor will anyone disregard 
the fact that the commercial theatre has 
produced some of the major efforts of 
modern playwrights. However, what is 
characteristic of “show business” is the 
way such works are treated after the 
opening night. The play in question 
might convey a theme of urgent signifi- 
cance. Consequently, it ought to be 
made available at once to whoever wishes 
to produce it, in order to reach audi- 
ences as large as possible. Yet, it has 
now become the producer's “property” 
—a term highly revealing in this con- 
text—and will not be released until its 
box-office possibilities have been fully 
exploited. A play, again entirely in 
keeping with the “mere entertainment” 
concept, is not considered in terms of its 
content but regarded as a commodity 
to be sold to the largest obtainable num- 
ber of customers, for the benefit of a 
small group of investors. In short, the 
commercial theatre, regardless of the 
occasional excellence of its productions, 
is interested not in the minds of men 
but primarily in their pocketbooks. A 
play is therefore treated as a piece of 
merchandise designed for mass con- 
sumption. 

Those who proclaim the decadence 
of the modern theatre usually quote the 
motion pictures as one of the initial 
causes of its present condition. How- 
ever, this view is hardly justifiable as 
long as it implies that the movie indus- 
try is to blame for the introduction of 
commercial methods. The commercial 
theatre, in the United States as else- 
where, was fully developed long before 
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the first film was produced. As to the 
impact of the movies on the public, one 
might even derive some hope from 
their evolution as an independent artis- 
tic medium. While the early motion 
pictures were hardly more than crude 
stage melodramas or farces crudely acted 
and photographed, later developments 
resulted in a clear distinction between 
stage and screen. This distinction, 
based on peculiar aesthetic and drama- 
turgical laws, resulted. not only in an 
altogether different quality in the film 
as an art form, but, above all, in an 
entirely different audience relationship. 
A recent report published by the British 
Institute of Adult Education puts the 
problem succinctly by stating: “On the 
whole the drama appears to be the most 
popular branch of the arts at the present 
time, possibly because it affords oppor- 
tunity, like music, for the exercise of 
individual activity.”® 

One may add that this opportunity 
implies participation not only in the 
various tasks which go into the making 
of a production but also in the collective 
contribution made by the audience to 
every single performance. Here, as a 
matter of fact, we touch upon the 
unique quality of live theatre. One may 
therefore be entirely justified in claim- 
ing that it is precisely this element of 
active audience participation which 
guarantees the survival of dramatic art, 
since it helps to answer a profound 
human need. The mass media are de- 
signed for an essentially passive audi- 
ence. They do not aim at stimulating, 
let alone at satisfying, the creative im- 
pulse which is every man’s birthright. 
Sociologists have realized how impor- 
tant it is, within the framework of our 
industrialized civilization, to provide 


94 Report of an Enquiry Made for the 
British Institute of Adult Education (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1945), p. 12. 
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outlets for this very impulse, to devise 
methods aimed at employing the in- 
creased leisure time of modern man in 
a constructive, that is, a creative man- 
ner. Dramatic art has long been recog- 
nized as being eminently suited for pro- 
viding at least a partial solution of this 
urgent social problem. On the other 
hand, it is again symptomatic of the de- 
creased status of the theatre in our so- 
ciety that pertinent proposals generally 
deal with the use of drama as an outlet 
for those participating in the produc- 
tion, while rarely referring to the fact 
that attending a play may also be a cre- 
ative experience. 


III 


How can we meet the dangers I have 
tried to outline? Since they are rooted 
in the cultural pattern of our time, they 
are in evidence all over the world. The 
effects of commercialism in the theatre 
are naturally more serious where there 
is no “other theatre”—to borrow Nor- 
man Marshall's phrase'’—which might 
counteract its aggressive impact. What 
distinguishes this “other theatre” from 
the commercial stage is, above all, its 
dedication to the idea of public service 
or, more specifically, the awareness of 
the theatre’s potential as one of the most 
powerful means of education. 

As a matter of fact, it is rather inter- 
esting to observe that today all construc- 
tive tendencies which aim at preventing 
the theatre from deteriorating into an 
obedient agency of mass entertainment 
are somehow, and in most instances very 
closely, related to education. Let me 
emphasize that I am not thinking only 
of the use of dramatic art in relation 
to formal education, but primarily of 
educational situations which exist out- 
side of classroom or school. “The per- 


10 Norman Marshall, The Other Theatre 


(London, 1947). 


spective of learning,” we read in the 
Seventh Annual Report of the British 
Arts Council, “is wider than it was in 
the older connotation, and many people 
find in the concert hall and the theatre 
a genuine opportunity of further edu- 
cation.”*! What do these people hope to 
“learn” by attending plays? Obviously, 
they do not go to the theatre to avail 
themselves merely of escapist entertain- 
ment. What, then, may be the “subject” 
taught by dramatic art? It provides, as 
it has done for centuries, an experience 
in liberal education, or in what is com- 
monly called the humanities. To Ralph 
Barton Perry we owe a definition which 
is perfectly applicable to the theatre, 
since it points up the essentially educa- 
tional, function of dramatic art: “Any 
agency, or relationship, or situation, or 
activity, which has a humanizing, that 
is, a liberalizing effect: which broadens 
learning, stimulates imagination, kin- 
dles sympathy, inspires a sense of human 
dignity, and imprints that bearing and 
form of intercourse proper to a man, 
may be termed ‘a humanity’.”*” 

Today, for the first time in its long 
history, the theatre is being consciously 
utilized as an educational agency; for 
the first time, methods have been worked 
out to ascertain the functioning of dra- 
matic art in the service of liberal edu- 
cation. 

Educational theatre in the narrow 
sense of the term—that is, the regular 
use of dramatic activities in schools— 
is, of course, nothing new. The present 
scope and purpose of such activities, 
however, indicate an entirely new devel- 
opment in the history of education and 
in theatrical history alike. The recogni- 

11 The Arts in Great Britain; The Seventh 
Annual Report of the Arts Council of Great 
Britain 1951-1952 (London, 1952), p. 5- 

12 Ralph Barton Perry, “A Definition of the 
Humanities,” in The Meaning of the Humani- 


ties, edited with an Introduction by Theodore 
Meyer -Greene (Princeton, 1638), p. 90. 
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tion of this new type of educational the- 
atre has been most conspicuous in the 
United States where it must be under- 
stood as a direct and rather encouraging 
reaction against the materialism of the 
commercial theatre as well as its failure 
to perform a public service whose re- 
sults would be accessible to the entire 
nation. In countries where the profes- 
sional theatre is fully developed and 
decentralized, the American system 
would not work, nor would there be 
any need for its introduction. Dramatic 
activities on all age levels, as carried on 
in American schools, are designed to 
aid the individual student by enriching 
his intellectual and emotional experi- 
ence, by facilitating his understanding 
of human problems, and by assisting 
him in the evaluation of social and psy- 
chological processes. 


On the college and university level, 
such activities are also designed to fur- 
nish live theatre to the community at 
large, whose members would otherwise 
be entirely deprived of the liberating 
and humanizing experience of dramatic 
art, but would have to be content with 
the dubious offerings of the Hollywood 
studios and the uneven fare provided by 
radio and television. However, what 
may turn out to be the most far-reach- 
ing effect of the educational theatre in 
the United States, is the training of au- 
diences for the future. By having been 
exposed to the concept of theatre as a 
public service, those who graduate from 
our colleges and universities may have 
obtained a sense of dramatic values; 
they may have become critical of the 
“mere entertainment” concept; and 
they may have acquired the theatre- 
going habit which, in many instances, 
has altogether vanished through mere 
lack of opportunity. I need hardly add 
that the function of the educational 
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theatre in terms of audience training is 
not restricted to the United States. 

The realization of the educational 
possibilities of the stage has led to 
other developments, also entirely new 
in theatrical history. There is, above all, 
the astounding growth of children’s 
theatre activities all over the world, 
proving that the impact of theatrical 
experiences on the child’s imagination, 
as well as the capacity of dramatic art 
to convey knowledge, has been fully 
realized. The practice of creative dra- 
matics furnishes another example of the 
recent use of the theatre in relation to 
education. There is what may be called 
the therapeutic theatre, namely the use 
of dramatic art for the rehabilitation of 
mental patients; and there is the re- 
cently developed technique of “socio- 
drama,” devoted to the solution of indi- 
vidual and group problems. In these 
instances, the educational functions of 
the theatre are realized with the aid of 
methods furnished by psychiatry or so- 
cial science. 

Surveying the educational uses of dra- 
matic art in our time, we must not over- 
look the significantly changed attitude 
of the church toward the stage. Tradi- 
tional antagonism has almost entirely 
disappeared, with the result that today 
theatrical performances for distinctly 
educational purposes are not only toler- 
ated but actively encouraged by churches 
of all denominations. We may recall, in 
this context, that in Great Britain the 
Church has been directly responsible 
for the remarkable resurgence of poetic 
drama and that in France, the Catholic 
theatre movement, dignified by names 
such as Paul Claudel, Henry Ghéon, and 
Jacques Copeau, has made a signal con- 
tribution to dramatic art. 

The People's Theatre movement in va- 
rious countries has been responsible for 
making theatrical experiences accessi- 
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ble to all, by charging low admission 
prices and setting up audience organiza- 
tions whose members are motivated by 
a sincere interest in the educational 
values of dramatic art. 

In all these instances we find a con- 
cept of theatre which is at variance with 
the “mere entertainment” concept; 
which is dedicated to the idea of per- 
forming a public service; and which con- 
sciously relates itself to the aims of liber- 
al education. 


IV 


If we survey the theatre at mid-cen- 
tury, we find that it is, in some coun- 
tries predominantly, in others exclusive- 
ly, a theatre of nonprofessionals. There 
have been previous periods which relied 
largely on the services of men and 
women who were not concerned with 
material gain or personal success but 
rather with realizing their particular 
idea of a theatre, whether its emphasis 
was on religious, political, or literary 
aspects of dramatic art. This is true for 
the artisans of medieval towns who 
enacted episodes from the Bible for the 
benefit of their fellow-citizens; as it is 
true for those who participated in the 
so-called Independent Theatre Move- 
ment during the last decades of the 
nineteenth century. Today, the chal- 
lenge facing the nonprofessional theatre 
has grown in proportion with the dan- 
gers which threaten the professional 
stage. 

The nonprofessional theatre can af- 
ford to work constructively for the edu- 
cation of audiences since it is not com- 
mitted to the box-office standards of 
“show business.” Nonprofessionals are 
therefore in the enviable position to 
perform a public service of the first mag- 
nitude. However, they must realize that 
they cannot hope to make any contri- 
bution of consequence to dramatic art 


unless they are aware of the precarious 
situation in which the theatre finds it- 
self and of their exact position within 
that situation. They must realize that 
there is no compromise possible between 
the concept of public service and that 
of “show business.” By their very na- 
ture, the two concepts are utterly in- 
compatible. While the nonprofessional 
theatre—including that sponsored by 
educational institutions—can certainly 
benefit from the artistic accomplish- 
ments of the professional stage, it can 
benefit from its methods of operation 
only in countries where the professional 
theatre too, at least in part, is dedicated 
to the idea of public service. A situation 
such as this can obviously be found only 
where there exist publicly endowed pro- 
fessional theatres, whether these are sup- 
ported by the state, by municipal au- 
thorities, or by ctvic groups. 

The question of public subsidy is 
closely connected with the educational 
use of dramatic art and with the status 
of the theatre in modern society. ‘This 
relationship may become clear when we 
remember that in France, for instance, 
the national theatres are under the di- 
rect supervision of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. In countries where the mainten- 
ance of publicly endowed theatres is 
part of the national tradition, there is 
little need to discuss the problem at 
great length. In those countries even 
the dangers of commercialism are di- 
minished by virtue of the mere existence 
of professional theatres which are per- 
forming a public service. In countries, 
on the other hand, where no such tradi- 
tion exists, or where forces antagonistic 
to acknowledging the theatre as a cul- 
tural institution are even part of the na- 
tional tradition, it is a serious problem. 
For we cannot expect theatres deyoted 
to the idea of public service, that is, 
theatres not based on the profit motive, 
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to operate successfully unless they are 
assured of some kind of official support. 
We do not expect a public library, a 
museum, or a school, to operate without 
some support of this kind. 

In countries where the principle of 
public subsidy of the theatre has never 
been adopted as a national policy, it 
will therefore prove necessary to con- 
vince authorities of the validity of this 
principle. This is no easy task. For as 
soon as the question of public subsidy 
of the stage is mentioned, certain objec- 
tions are invariably raised. Above all, 
we hear that public subsidy means po- 
litical control and that its acceptance 
would therefore hamper the freedom es- 
sential for the flourishing of any crea- 
tive activity. The idea that subsidy is 
identical with control of the stage for 
ulterior motives is quite erroneous. It 
is certainly true that the theatre may 
be, and has been, misused in this man- 
ner; everyone is familiar with the de- 
plorable examples provided by the gov- 
ernment-controlled theatres of Fascist 
Italy, Nazi Germany, and the Soviet 
Union. Yet, is the very principle of pub- 
lic subsidy necessarily identical with 
abuses of this type? By no means. There 
are government-subsidized theatres in 
countries whose political philosophy has 
never been that of totalitarianism, such 
as France, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, 
and lately also Great Britain. 

The second objection claims that gov- 
ernment subsidy means Socialism. If 
this were true, we would also be justified 
in calling Socialism the use of public 
funds for museums, libraries, symphony 
orchestras, or schools. Public opinion, 
on the other hand, will not associate the 
theatre with such cultural institutions 
because the stage is believed to provide 
nothing but “mere entertainment.” 

It is logical that a publicly-supported 
theatre, called upon to be representative 
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of its country’s cultural pattern, will not 
only reflect but even emphasize the 
particular national environment from 
which it has originated. Such emphasis, 
however, does not indicate the theatre's 
abuse for political reasons; it rather in- 
dicates one of its primary functions. 
This representative function of the 
stage, its obligation to bear witness to 
its country’s cultural attainments, leads 
logically to what may be the most sig- 
nificant relationship between the thea- 
tre and education at mid-century. This 
relationship concerns the international 
aspects of dramatic art. 

When UNESCO, seven years ago, de- 
cided to inaugurate an International 
Theatre Institute (ITI), the roots of 
this momentous decision could be found 
in the letter “E” of UNESCO’s name— 
the “E” which, as is well known, stands 
for the word “educational.” 

Commenting on the task of the Inter- 
national Theatre Institute, J. B. Priest- 
ley wrote: “It is the dramatist and his 
actors who give us a really intimate, 
truthful picture of their people. A well- 
written and finely-acted play may do 
more than fifty speeches by well-mean- 
ing politicians.’ In other words, the 
very existence of the International The- 
atre Institute testifies, once again, to the 
present awareness of the theatre’s educa- 
tional function. 


To implement this function, the In- 
ternational Theatre Institute has been 
sponsoring an annual event, Interna- 
tional Theatre Month, with the aim of 
encouraging the production, in all 
countries, of foreign plays, particularly 
if their basic idea is related to the sub- 
ject of international understanding. In 
1952, in the United States alone, more 


13]. B. Priestley, “International Theatre In- 
stitute,” in International Theatre Institute; 
Foundation 1947-1948 (Paris: UNESCO, 1948),. 
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than six hundred theatre groups partici- 
pated in this program. It is hardly nec- 
essary to point out that these were, with- 
out exception, noncommercial organiza: 
tions. No one subscribing to the “mere 
entertainment” concept could be ex- 
pected to care about a project so mani- 
festly devoted to the idea of public 
service. 

To promote international understand- 
ing is a task of particular urgency in 
relation to children. It was therefore 
logical that the International Theatre 
Institute concerned itself at once with 
all aspects of children’s theatre. At the 
First International Conference on The- 
atre and Youth, held two years ago at 
UNESCO House in Paris, Léon Chan- 
cerel expressed the conviction that the 
renovation of dramatic art would be 
brought about by the theatre for young 
people.** The Conference explored the 
use of creative dramatics on an inter- 
national basis, aware that such tech- 
niques, in the words of a resolution 
passed at the meetings “may promote in- 
ternational understanding by enabling 
a child to realize the common hu- 
manity of the peoples of this world con- 
cealed behind national characteristics.”"* 


Addressing the Second Congress of 
the International Theatre Institute, 
Torres Bodet, then Director General of 
UNESCO, after outlining once again 
the role of the theatre as “one of the 
most powerful agents for the education 
of the masses,” stated: “For UNESCO, 
therefore, whose essential task amid the 
infinitely varied forms of intellectual 
cooperation is to raise the educational 
standard of all peoples at every age of 
life, it was an urgent duty to appeal for 


14 Report on the First International Confer- 
ence on Youth, Paris, April 7-9, 1952 (Paris: 
UNESCO, 1952), p. 5. 

15 Ibid., p. go. 


the cooperation of theatre people in 
every 

“The theatre is irresistible—organize 
the theatre!”, Matthew Arnold wrote 
more than fifty years ago.’ Today, we 
must organize it on an international 
basis, since the problem of the theatre 
at mid-century is not restricted to any 
one country. The question is whether 
the theatre anywhere can survive, as a 
cultural institution, in an age of mech- 
anized mass communication. We cannot 
simply rely, as Francisque Sarcey could 
seventy years ago, on the rejuvenating 
forces within the theatre. We must ac- 
tively and constructively organize these 
forces. The present emphasis on the ed- 
ucational function of dramatic art in- 
dicates the direction we should follow. 

We are faced with a choice between 
two types of theatre: “show business” 
on one side; and a theatre dedicated to 
public service on the other. While the 
aims and, consequently, the operating 
methods of these two types are funda- 
mentally incompatible, they can exist, 
and even prosper, side by side, as one 
may observe in various countries. To 
try to eradicate commercialism would 
therefore be an effort not only futiie 
but also misguided, since the commer- 
cial theatre has to its credit many no- 
table achievements. These, on the other 
hand, do not include, and cannot in- 
clude, attempts at realizing the essential- 
ly educational aims to which “the other 
theatre” is inescapably committed. 

Does this mean that a theatre per- 
forming a public service is unable or 
unwilling to provide entertainment? By 
no means. The issue is not entertain- 
ment versus education, but entertain- 


16 Report on the Second Congress of the 
International Theatre Institute, Zurich, June 
27-July 2, 1949 (Paris: UNESCO, 1949), p. 8. 

17 Matthew Arnold, “The French Play in 
London,” in Mixed Essays; Irish Essays (New 


York, 1899), Pp. 452. 
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ment in the service of education; the 
term “education,” as I again emphasize, 
to be understood in its broadest mean- 
ing, that is, not restricted to formal in- 
struction in schools but indicating any 
effort devoted to the cultural growth 
and well being of the individual and 
the community. The question is not 
whether the theatre is entertainment— 
who would deny that it is?—but what 
happens to it if one conceives of it as 
providing “‘mere entertainment.” ‘This, 
I repeat, is quite another matter. If we 
remain aware of both the entertaining 
and the educational quality of dramatic 
art, we may help keep alive a theatre 
which will be, in the words of George 
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Bernard Shaw, ‘‘a factory of thought, a 
prompter of conscience, an elucidator 
of social conduct, an armory against 
despair and dullness, and a temple of 
the Ascent of Man.’* If we do not suc- 
ceed in this effort, an appraisal of the 
theatre fifty years from now may prove 
impossible because there might be noth- 
ing left to be appraised. 

In the essay quoted before, Matthew 
Arnold wrote: “The people will have 
the theatre; then make it a good one.”?® 
It is up to us. For the sake of the people, 
we must make it a good one. 

18 George Bernard Shaw, “The Author's Apol- 
ogy,” in Our Theatres in the Nineties (London, 


1932), I, vi f. 
19 Matthew Arnold, op. cit., p. 456. 


Vox Populi 


Is not the need of accurate and brilliant means of communication particu- 
larly urgent today, when conflicting ideas of government are contending for 
hemispheres? At such a time, can anyone doubt that democracy—which is never 
won but always to be won—in order to demand the fullest allegiance from the 
minds and emotions of men, must be clearly defined and dynamically articulate? 
Unlike the totalitarian state, democracy speaks in many voices; its eloquence 
does not stem from a single political party, a single geographic area, a single 
uncontradicted voice——Hallie Flanagan, Arena (New York: Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, 1940), pp. 372-373. Quoted by permission. 


The Subject-Matter of Art 


Whatever narrows the boundaries of the material fit to be used in art hems 
in also the artistic sincerity of the individual artist. It does not give fair play 
and outlet to his vital interest. It forces his perceptions into channels previously 
worn into ruts and clips the wings of his imagination.—John Dewey, Art As 
Experience (New York: Minton, Balch, 1934), p. 190. Quoted by permission. 
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NOTES ON THE FORM OF 
KABUKI, II 


EARLE ERNST 


I 


A basic characteristic of the Japanese 
Kabuki theatre is its emphasis upon the 
pure theatricality of the performance 
and its consequent avoidance of illusion. 
Kabuki settings are elaborate, large, and 
colorful, but their purpose is that of 
stage decoration, not of disguising the 
stage so that it will pass for a “real” 
place. Scene changes taking place be- 
fore the eyes of the audience are proba- 
bly more spectacular than those which 
Inigo Jones devised, but they differ from 
those of the Renaissance theatre in that 
the means used to produce them is frank- 
ly displayed. There is no attempt to 
convince the audience that the scene 
change is effected by secret, possibly 
magical, means. The curtain is not 
drawn when the revolving stage or a 
wagon stage is used, as it is frequently 
drawn in the Western theatre, for the 
exhibition of the uses of theatre ma- 
chinery provides one of the most de- 
lightful moments of the performance. 
Since the theatre reality of Kabuki does 
not depend upon the creation of a world 
of illusion, persons who are not actors 
are brought onstage during the perform- 


Earle Ernst is Professor of Drama and Theatre 
at the University of Hawaii. This is the second 
of two articles on the Kabuki; the first appeared 
in the October issue. 


ance to facilitate the expressiveness of 
the actor. 


II 


The personal servant, as it were, of 
the actor onstage is the kurombo or the 
koken. The kurombo (“black fellow’) 
is dressed entirely in black (a fact which 
in Oriental artistic convention makes 
him invisible), and a black hood covers 
his face; while the koken wears the 
formal dress of the Tokugawa period 
(1603-1868), and his face is uncovered. 
The costuming used in a given piece de- 
pends upon its visual suitability to the 
stage picture. There is no appropriate 
name in English for these men because 
a function corresponding to theirs does 
not exist in similar form in the Western 
theatre. They have usually been called 
property men, but this term describes 
only a part of their work. Stage assistant 
is probably a more appropriate term in 
view of the variety of their activities. 

The stage assistants appear on stage 
as needed. Unless the action of the play 
requires that an actor enter carrying a 
certain property, the property is given 
to the actor at the appropriate moment 
by the stage assistant. In general, no 
property is allowed to remain before 
the eyes of the audience—or, from an- 
other point of view, to detract from the 
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presence of the actor—after it has served 
its dramatic purpose. When the actor 
has finished with a property, he places it 
behind him; and the stage assistant, 
who usually takes a position behind the 
actor, removes it. Properties can be in- 
vested with as great dramatic power in 
the Kabuki as they are in the Western 
theatre, and perhaps their dramatic 
power is even greater, for since they ap- 
pear only when needed and are then re- 
moved immediately, their force is not 
dulled by familiarity. 

The Kabuki costume is a complicated 
affair, sometimes weighing as much as 
fifty pounds, consisting of several layers 
of kimono which must be carefully ar- 
ranged when the actor sits on the floor 
or moves to a new position, for at no 
time is an ungraceful costume line per- 
mitted. The stage assistant is constant 
in his attention to the actor’s costume, 
arranging its folds or adjusting its line. 
The actor frequently removes his right 
arm from his kimono, in preparation 
for fighting or other strenuous activity, 
and at the conclusion of the action re- 
places it; in this he is helped by the 
stage assistant. The stage assistant is in- 
dispensable to the rapid costume change 
known as hikinuki (“pulling-out’), 
which is used for the most part in pieces 
which are largely dance. For this pur- 
pose the parts of the outer kimono are 
loosely sewn together; at the appropri- 
ate moment, the stage assistant deftly 
pulls out the threads with which the 
costume is basted together, the parts of 
the kimono fall from the actor’s body, 
and a new costume is revealed. This in- 
stantaneous costume change requires 
considerable dexterity on the part of the 
stage assistant, for it is effected without 
pause in the dance movement. All cos- 
tumes removed during the course of an 
act, unless they are to be reworn, are 
unobtrusively taken from the stage at 
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the earliest possible moment by the 
stage assistant. 

The stage assistants also prompt. In 
the Tokugawa period, during the first 
three days of a new play, the authors 
(there were usually three) dressed them- 
selves in the black costume of the stage 
assistant and took positions directly be- 
hind the actors, script in hand. In the 
performance of the rare new play writ- 
ten now, the author no longer performs 
this function, but—since the Kabuki 
program is changed monthly and there 
are seldom more than three days rehears- 
al of the eight or ten plays that consti- 
tute the new program—during the first 
days of the month prompting is one of 
the stage assistant’s most important ac- 
tivities. The stage assistant crouches up- 
stage of the actor, a position from which 
prompting can be done more efficiently 
than from the wings or from a prompt- 
er’s box. 

In all his activities the stage assistant 
makes himself as inconspicuous as possi- 
ble, but he does not efface himself be- 
cause he is a nonrealistic intrusion into 
the stage picture. He does so in order 
not to detract from the total design of 
the stage picture—a design which, by his 
arrangement of the actor’s costume and 
his skillful manipulation of properties, 
he has helped to create. He is indispens- 
able to the Kabuki on both utilitarian 
and aesthetic grounds, for without him 
the actor would be obliged to arrange 
or change his own costume, to procure 
his own properties at the right moment, 
and would thus lose, to a damaging ex- 
tent, his expressiveness. In freeing the 
actor of these obligations, the stage as- 
sistant permits the actor to perform his 
true function—that of acting. 

Stagehands, dressed in black work 
clothes, are usually seen onstage during 
a scene change, but they also frequent- 
ly appear during the progress of an act 
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to remove or to bring on some piece of 
scenery. For instance, gates (indicating 
the entrance to a house or garden) are 
often brought on as they are required, 
and then removed so that they will not 
impede the free movement of the actor. 

There also appears, as needed, a man 
dressed in black work clothes, known 
as the kyogenkata. Equipped with a 
flat board and with two clappers made 
of oak, he takes a position in the ex- 
treme down-left corner of the stage. 
Placing the board on the stage floor and 
kneeling before it with a clapper in 
either hand, he creates complicated 
rhythmical patterns. This sound is used 
both as a device for attracting attention 
(it accompanies the opening and closing 
of the curtain) and also as a means of 
emphasizing movement. It accompa- 
nies, for example, the ballet-like scenes 
of fighting, supplying a complicated pat- 
tern of sound which is contrapuntal to 
the physical activity. With the wooden 
clappers a structure of purely theatri- 
cal sound, nonrepresentational and non- 
musical, is erected, drawing a precise 
aural outline about the actor’s move- 
ment. 

The general term for musicians and 
singers who appear onstage is degatari, 
a word meaning “to come out and re- 
late.” It is significant that this word is 
used, for it suggests the intrinsic quality 
of most Kabuki music, which is essential- 
ly narrative or descriptive. In the major- 
ity of plays a kind of recitative to the 
accompaniment of the three-stringed 
samisen is an important element of the 
production. This is particularly true of 
plays adopted from the doll theatre, but 
in no Kabuki play is the element of mu- 
sical narration entirely lacking. For plays 
of doll theatre origin, the narrator-singer 
and the samisen player are seated on a 
platform on extreme right stage. Inci- 
dental music corresponding in use to 
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that of the Western theatre is performed 
by musicians in the geza, the down- 
stage-right music and sound effects room; 
but whenever the musical element is 
predominant in a play, the musicians 
are brought onstage, where they are 
seated on a platform, more often than 
not at the rear of the stage. 

There is the greatest freedom of move- 
ment between the actor’s voice, the nar- 
rator-singer’s voice, and the music of the 
samisen. This triad of expression moves 
within the same range of pitch and pro- 
duces a strong sense of aural continuity. 
The sound moves, with no break or 
division, from the stylized line reading 
of the actor to the more musical style of 
the narrator-singer, to the music of the 
samisen, which frequently takes on the 
function of an abstract human voice. 
This fluid movement has no parallel in 
the Western theatre except, perhaps, in 
the aural effect produced in Greek 
tragedy. 

The physical proximity of the musi- 
cians to the actor-dancer permits them 
to accompany his movement as a group; 
there is no “conductor,” who in the 
Western theatre acts as a controlling 
link between the dance movement on 
the stage and the orchestra in the pit. 
In the Kabuki it is, in actuality, the 
actor-dancer’s movement which is the 
conductor. The musicians are placed, 
therefore, where they have a good view 
of the actor and are able to follow his 
movement directly. 

In short, the Kabuki theatre draws the 
productional elements onto the stage as 
they become important to the flow of 
the performance. The acceptance of 
workers other than the actor upon the 
stage (that is to say, frank recognition of 
the theatricality of the performance) is 
a basic principle of the Kabuki. The 
workers are, of course, distinguished 
from the actors by costume, by the plac- 
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A scene from The Thousand Cherry Trees of Yoshitsune (1747), a Kabuki play adopted 
from the doll theatre. Actors who_play female roles are called onnagata. 


ing of musicians on platforms, and, 
probably more important, by the audi- 
ence’s “being used to” this convention. 
The presence of the workers on the 
stage, far from distracting the audience 
from the actor, increases the essential 
theatricality of the performance. These 
workers, by the very fact that they are 
not actors, bring with them onto the 
stage the world of actuality, and against 
- this background the theatricality of the 
actor’s performance is intensified. The 
same concept requires that men play 
women’s roles; a man playing a woman 
draws a sharp line between the per- 
formance and actuality and in so doing 


moves it into the realm of pure theatri- 
cality. 
Ill 


In Japan the original dramatic im- 
pulse found expression in the dance. In 
1596 the Kabuki performance consisted 
largely of folk dances and dances adapt- 
ed from the aristocratic No theatre, and 
for the first fifty years of its existence 
the Kabuki was purely dance. Not 
until after 1652 was there any great de- 
velopment of plays with a well defined 
plot, but even after the evolution of 
highly complicated plays the concep- 
tion of Kabuki as being basically dance 
dictated the inclusion of new rhythmic 
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elements developed outside the Kabuki 
theatre, such as the movement of the 
dolls of the doll theatre. Dance remains 
in Japan today a communal form of 
expression, closely associated with the 
work movement of daily life and with 
religious observance. There has never 
been in the Kabuki the growing dis- 
parity between the professional perform- 
er and the individual member of the 
audience, a disparity which has appeared 
in the Western theatre with ballet or 
with the forms known as modern dance. 
The most uneducated Japanese peasant 
recognizes at once the artistry of the 
Kabuki dancer, for he himself has ex- 
perience of a similar form of physical 
expression. 

Not all Kabuki pieces show an equal 
dependence upon dance; it appears most 
obviously in shosagoto, the “pure” dance 
pieces, and less obviously in sewamono, 
the plays of “domestic” life, but even in 
the latter the climaxes are revealed in 
strongly rhythmic movement. 

The use of the word dance to de- 
scribe Kabuki movement is perhaps mis- 
leading, for there is little about it that 
resembles the Western forms suggested 
by the word. Kabuki dance movement 
never enters the realm of “pure” nonrep- 
resentational movement such as that of 
the waltz, nor, on the other hand, does 
it ever become the more or less literal 
reproduction of movement taken from 
actuality. In essence, it is the rhythmical 
ordering of “real” movement, presented 
to the audience in a series of clearly de- 
fined and specific, though nonrepresen- 
tational, images. Aesthetically it stands 
at a point about midway between the 
abstract movement of Western social 
dancing and the surface realism of the 
movement of the representational actor. 
Kabuki movement begins with the raw 
material of human movement, but it is 
not obliged to maintain a surface which 
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convinces the audience of its theatre 
reality by its mundaneness; rhythm and 
design, the essential qualities of Kabuki 
movement, are as frankly displayed as 
the other elements of production. 

The word dance also conveys the 
notion of continuing, fluid patterns of 
movement. Kabuki movement, though 
fluid and graceful, tends finally toward a 
posture; its most significant moments 
are thus not realized in movement but in 
the achievement of a static attitude. In 
this respect, the movement exhibits a 
characteristic pattern of the Kabuki per- 
formance at large, which is realized, not 
in a cumulative, symphonic form, but in 
a single line of progression which at 
certain intervals solidifies into a signif- 
icant tableau. The most expressive mo- 
ment of the Kabuki actor is in the mie 
(rhymes with we say), a static attitude 
preceded by increasingly rhythmic move- 
ment which reaches an equilibrium in 
this pose. The mie is, of course, not a 
realistic attitude; its essential quality 
is that of balanced, sculptural tension. 

The competent actor in the represen- 
tational theatre takes care to surround 
himself with space, to keep, whenever 
possible, another actor from approach- 
ing him and thus occupying the spatial 
and _ psychological area which is rightly 
his. But there are heroines to be kissed, 
hands to be shaken, blows to be struck. 
The Kabuki actor sets up about him an 
area which is never invaded by the other 
actors on the stage. In scenes of fighting 
and of murder there is no physical con- 
tact between bodies or between swords. 
It is characteristic of the Kabuki to pre- 
sent not the thing itself, but the de- 
signed impression of the thing, and this 
principle dictates that “real” conflict be 
avoided. But the almost complete ab- 
sence of physical contact in the Kabuki 
also appears to be the result of the un- 
willingness of the actor to forfeit any 
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part of his expressiveness to another 
actor. The isolated solidity of his pose, 
greatly contributed to by the costume 
and make-up he wears, is one of the 
means by which, in the extensive play- 
ing areas of the Kabuki theatre, he is 
enabled to attract and hold the atten- 
tion of the audience. 

The Kabuki actor does not involve 
himself with other actors in realistic 
groupings; he addresses himself to the 
downstage plane of the stage; he is not 
oriented toward the extra-proscenium 
areas of the stage. He is free from physi- 
cal, and consequently aesthetic, involve- 
ment with settings and properties. The 
setting at all times opposes the actor’s 
body, and in certain circumstances a 
whole setting may be temporarily moved 
to allow the actor greater space in 
which to play. Properties, controlled 
by the stage assistants, assert their dra- 
matic value only at the point where 
they are necessary to the actor’s expres- 
siveness. Since the Kabuki mise en scéne 
does not involve the actor, except mo- 
mentarily, his basic impulse of move- 
ment toward the downstage plane is 
unrestricted. He is involved in a certain 
psychological rapport with other actors, 
but this he minimizes by avoiding phys- 
ical contact with them, by maintaining 
a relatively lange sphere of space about 
him, and by placing himself on a 
parallel line with other actors. In brief, 
the whole of his technique of acting is 
directed outward toward the audience 
and the result is that he is immediately 
expressive. 

The aura surrounding the Kabuki 
actor—contributed to by the space with 
which he surrounds himself, the sculp- 
tural quality of his figure, and his non- 
involvement with the mise en scéne— 
can best be described as one of detach- 
ment. His detachment is not that of 
indifference or lack of intensity; it is 
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rather the artistic detachment which 
exists between the musician and the 
music he plays. The Kabuki actor makes 
a sharp division between his own per- 
sonality and that of the character he is 
portraying, and the audience finds its 
aesthetic satisfaction not in an illusion- 
istic identification of actor and charac- 
ter, but rather in the technical skill of 
his performance. Consequently, the 
actor is in no way dependent upon phys- 
ical beauty, or even attractiveness, for 
success. His theatrical beauty is provid- 
ed solely by the materials of the theatre, 
not by any physical attributes he may 
bring to it. He can therefore at the age 
of eighty play a girl of sixteen, since his 
projection of the role is not dependent 
upon the audience’s aesthetic identifi- 
cation, inside the confines of the per- 
formance, of his individual being with 
that of the character. 

It must be pointed out that the pri- 
mary concern of the audience with the 
actor’s technical skill does not reduce 
the immediate emotional impact of the 
performance. This may seem strange to 
Americans, who rarely weep at a stylized 
form of theatre such as ballet, but who 
can be deeply moved in the representa- 
tional theatre. Although the language 
in which the Kabuki speaks is basically 
nonrealistic, the emotions aroused are 
as strong as those provoked in the 
American representational theatre. 

The approach of the Kabuki actor to 
the character is summed up in this 
practice: In the small room at the end 
of the hanamichi there is a large mirror; 
when the actor is fully prepared for his 
entrance, he sits before the mirror and 
studies his figure so that he can absorb 
the nature of the character he is to play 
by concentration on its external appear- 
ance. He does not base the character 
upon something within himself, but de- 
rives from the visual image an inward 
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significance. The late Kikugoro VI 
shaved the hair from his hands when 
playing a female role, not because the 
audience would be aware of, or dis- 
turbed by, the incongruity, but so that 
he himself could believe wholeheartedly 
in the theatrical figure he animated. 
The actor studying his image in a 
mirror is symbolic of the method of 
training the Kabuki actor. He makes 
his first appearance on the stage at the 
age of six or seven, and his education in 
the theatre, like that of most learning 
processes in Japan, is based not upon 
an understanding of principles nor the 
application of theory, but upon exact 
and unquestioning imitation. The ges- 
tures, movements, and attitudes which 
have been transmitted from one genera- 
tion of actors to another for centuries, 
he must learn by rote. So formidable 
is the body of skills he must acquire 
that only after he has reached the age 
of fifty or so is he accepted as a finished 
actor, and it is not until this time that 
there is any opportunity for him to make 
significant changes in the traditional 
method of playing a certain role. It is 
only the unskillful Kabuki performer 
who, being incapable of absorbing tra- 
ditional modes of expression, has dared 
to substitute novelty for skill in acting. 
The weight of tradition lies heavily 
upon all Japanese artisans, who, like 
the actors, feel obliged to continue the 
use of the techniques of their forefathers. 
The process is time consuming and, 
judged by Western standards, wasteful; 
but it results in an exquisitely perfected 
craftsmanship and artistry based upon 
an almost religious regard for the tra- 
ditional means of expression. Perhaps 
it is only under such conditions, which 
equate solid traditional style and the 
freedom permitted a mature artist, that 
the evanescent ferm of expression called 
acting can be seriously considered an 
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art form. The Kabuki actor does not 
“create” roles in the manner of the con- 
temporary Western actor; he rather, in 
his training, gradually disciplines his 
body to the inherited patterns of ex- 
pression. The personality of the actor 
emerges, but only through the medium 
of the conventional forms which inter- 
pose between the personality of the in- 
dividual and the role. The Kabuki 
actor, in brief, does not impersonate. He 
acts. And as with the other production- 
al elements of the theatre his perform- 
ance is based upon uncompromising the- 
atricality. 


IV 


It is significant that on the only occa- 
sions when Kabuki has been played out- 
side Japan, at Leningrad and Moscow in 
1928, the audiences found nothing new 
or startling in the performance. There 
was nothing in it, the Russians felt, 
which they had not seen in the produc- 
tions of Meyerhold, who, at that time, 
had broken with the realistic theatre and 
had formulated a highly stylized man- 
ner of production. Although the Rus- 
sians viewed the “feudal” subject mat- 
ter of the Kabuki with dismay, their 
familiarity with Meyerhold’s produc- 
tions had prepared them to accept the 
nonrealistic and frankly theatrical idiom 
of the Kabuki. 

To those aware of the theories of the 
early twentieth-century régisseurs in the 
West, the principles upon which the 
Kabuki performance is posited are 
strangely familiar. Men such as Fuchs, 
Meyerhold, Tairov, and Jessner, for ex- 
ample, denied that realism was an ex- 
pressive means of communication. Their 
stage was admitted to be a stage and 
not an illusionistic locale with realistic 
disguises. The dramatic idea was con- 
veyed by linear and spatial relationships 
of actor and setting. The flow of emo- 
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tion toward the audience was intensified 
by every means at the disposal of the 
physical theatre. Costume and make-up 
were imaginative rather than literal. The 
disparate “worlds” of stage and audi- 
torium were intended to be united into 
a psychological whole. Rhythm, either 
abstract or musical, was the unifying 
force of the production. All these ideas, 
in some form, have long since found 
realization in the Kabuki. 

On the other hand, much about the 
Kabuki is exotic and foreign to the 
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Westerner. The atmosphere is purely 
that of the Tokugawa period, and a 
good deal of the subject matter of its 
plays becomes unintelligible outside 
this context. But the fact that the Kabu- 
ki evolved means of production some two 
centuries ago which were not given theo- 
retical statement in the West until the 
end of the nineteenth century (as it 
similarly antedated the West in the in- 
vention of the revolving stage) suggests 
an interesting field of investigation for 
the theorist of theatre history. 


The Highest of Arts 


The world is oversupplied with people who can think up things. But look- 
ing at yourself, looking at people, getting a viewpoint on them that clarifies 
them, gives them meaning, and expressing that viewpoint in a form—that is 
the highest of arts—Samson Raphaelson, The Human Nature of Playwriting 
(New York: Macmillan, 1949), p. 79. Quoted by permission. 


Sock and Buskin 


It is easy to forget that when we speak of tragedy and comedy we are not 
referring to things or events, but to judgments—particular ways of looking at 
things and events—depending on the moral sense. The raw material of human 
situations, what we call “life,” is, apart from the conclusions we come to when 
we think about it, quite neutral. Even the presence of death, which is of great 
importance in drama, makes no difference in life, for it is part of its movement, 
it is impersonal; if we subtract human feeling and thought there is only the ever- 
moving limitless flux. Importance devolves upon death only from our judgments 
of value; downfall and destruction are significant in relation to what is good in 
human character and achievement. It is when the raw material of life is sub- 
jected to judgment in this way that tragedy and comedy arise, and it. is obvious 
that there is a good deal in life that is potentially comic and tragic at one and 
the same time. Just which way one sees it is determined by various things; by 
temperament, by the alternating play of intellect or feeling, by our moods. Even 
a raw material with quite catastrophic possibilities can yield comic aspects by 
the exercise of selective judgment.—Ronald Peacock, The Poet in the Theatre 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1946), pp. 153-154. Quoted by permission. 
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DION BOUCICAULT: 


ALBERT E. JOHNSON 


Although Dionysius Lardner Bouci- 
cault was for almost a half century one 
of the most puissant forces on the Eng- 
lish and American stage as dramatist, 
actor, director, and technician, yet dur- 
ing the sixty-odd years since his death in 
1890 we have had but one biography and 
but a handful of graduate studies de- 
voted to him. It may be an exaggeration 
to state that every theatrical memoir, 
biography, and journal of or pertaining 
to the latter nineteenth century contains 
material on Boucicault, but it is certain- 
ly no exaggeration to say that most of 
such material is brief, repetitious, and 
often contradictory. The winnowing is 
a tremendous undertaking but a fasci- 
nating one, because the man himself was 
fascinating. He lived grandly, on the 
crest of the wave; and in his last years 
he suffered ignominy, financial distress, 
and artistic defeat—though he never 
whimpered. 

A master storyteller in life as on the 
stage, he was one of the most able and 
industrious, exacting and quixotic, gen- 
erous and egotistical, charming and 
hated men of his time. As a few of those 
who knew him best have observed, he 
may not always have been honest, but 
he was never dull. It is small wonder 
that he has left a picture so confused 


Albert E. Johnson is a member of the Depart- 

ment of Drama at the University of Texas. 
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MAN AND FABLE* 


and contradictory as to vital statistics, 
character, and original ability or crea- 
tiveness. 

It is the purpose of this essay to at- 
tempt, in small part, to clear up some 
of the confusion, or at least to throw 
further light upon some of the disputed 
areas. This will, therefore, necessitate 
a somewhat episodic treatment of the 
life and career of Dion Boucicault. 

First: the date and legitimacy of his 
birth. The date given in various refer- 
ence works is either 1820 or 1822. How- 
ever, it was the belief of several men 
who knew him intimately (besides his 
biographer, Townsend Walsh) that he 
was born six to ten years earlier: Steph- 
en Fiske, journalist and theatre man- 
ager; Andrew C. Wheeler (“Nym Crin- 
kle’”’), the American critic; and Barton 
Hill, who claimed to have seen Bouci- 
cault as Sir Giles Overreach in 1837.1 
Clement Scott stated with conviction 
that Boucicault was acting as early as 
1834.” 

Mr. Russell E. Smith of the San Diego 
(California) Union, who has been en- 
gaged for the past three or four years 
on a life of the Irish dramatist, believes 
that he is able to “scotch the illegitimacy 


1A clipping from the Pittsburgh Times of 
1890 in the Theatre Collection of the New York 
Public Library. See also Townsend Walsh, The 
Career of Dion Boucicault (New York, 1915), 
. 16. 
: 2Clement Scott, The Drama of Yesterday 
and Today (London and New York, 1899), II, 2. 
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of the old boy by means of much re- 
search in France on his forebears.’’* If 
his proof is valid, it will, of course, 
negate the generally accepted theory that 
Boucicault was the natural son of Dr. 
Dionysius Lardner, after whom he was 
named and whom, in maturity, he so 
remarkably resembled. 


Second: in any discussion of this dram- 
atist it is almost inevitable that the au- 
thorship of London Assurance, one of 
the most famous plays in nineteenth- 
century theatre history, should again be- 
come a theme for discussion. Among 
those who attributed a considerable 
share of the authorship to John Brough- 
am were Brougham himself, William 
Winter, Benjamin Webster, and a host 
of anonymous newspaper writers. The 
thoughtful judgment of Lester Wallack 
credited Brougham with certain sugges- 
tions only. Barton Hill, who knew 
Brougham intimately, “had it,” he says, 
“from his own lips . . . that he claimed 
only the friendly suggestions of an ex- 
pression or piece of comedy business 
here and there.”* Writing in 1896, 
Harry B. Smith maintained that “all the 
internal evidence goes to show that the 
bone and sinew, the polish and glitter 
of the piece, are Boucicault’s” and, 
significantly, that this first play and 
The Jilt, one of his last, are products of 
the same brain.° 


Two pieces of information not, I be- 
lieve, heretofore widely recorded certain- 
ly help Boucicault’s claim. James R. 
Anderson, an English tragedian of abil- 
ity and integrity, who belonged to the 
Vestris-Mathews company in 1841, while 
he believed that Brougham had a hand 
in the play, distinctly recalled that on 
the first night the comedy was performed 


8 Letter to the writer, March 30, 1953. 
4 Walsh, p. 20. 
S Harry B. Smith, Harper’s Weekly, XL 


(December 12, 1896), 1215. 
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“there were loud calls for the author, 
and that Miss Vestris got into a tower- 
ing passion when John Brougham pre- 
sented himself at the wing to go on 
with Boucicault. This she would not 
permit, and indignantly ordered him to 
go away, giving instructions . . . to 
prevent him appearing on the stage.’® 

More importantly, there occurred in 
1841 an imbroglio between William 
Charles Macready, on the one hand, and 
Boucicault and Charles Mathews, on the 
other, which Macready fortunately re- 
corded at the time and which sheds an 
interesting light on the play. As early 
as February 5, 1841, a month before its 
March 4 premiére, Macready heard from 
Helen Faucit “of a splendid comedy 
[read] at Covent Garden by a Mr. Lee 
Morton.”* The next day (February 6) 
Macready learned that he was accused 
of having previously read a play by Lee 
Morton and of having refused it unless 
the best speeches and the tag were trans- 
ferred to him, an accusation which 
caused him much annoyance and which 
resulted in his visiting “Morton” (i.e., 
Boucicault) with a solicitor and securing 
a disclaimer. (In passing, it might be 
noted that Boucicault appears to have 
been an innocent bystander in the mis- 
understanding.) Nowhere in Macready’s 
Diaries, however, is John Brougham 
referred to in connection with the 
play. Lee Morton alone is mentioned, 
and it is amusing to notice that Mac- 
ready learned immediately, if somewhat 
incorrectly, that Morton’s real name was 
“Belvedere Dion Boucicault.”* Or was 
this still another name that the Irish 
dramatist assumed? 

Much has been made by historians, 
usually quoting Boucicault himself, of 


6 James R. Anderson, An Actor’s Life (Lon- 
don, 1902), pp. 102-103. 

7 The Diaries of William Charles Macready, 
ed. William Toynbee (London, 1912), I, 119. 

8 Ibid. 
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the haste with which the play was writ- 
ten and produced. While Boucicault 
presumably did write the comedy on 
rather short notice, it was—as Mac- 
ready’s notations seem to attest—hardly 
given a hasty production. The “splendid 
comedy” was read to the company on 
February 5 and produced on March 4. 
Although various revisions were doubt- 
less made and handed wet to the com- 
pany, this allowed ample time (cer- 
tainly in 1841) for a careful presenta- 
tion. The newspapers of March 5, as 
Macready himself somewhat sourly re- 
marked, were eulogistic. “. . . As I have 
always held,” he wrote, “the chief among 
the many causes of the drama’s decline 
is the dramatic criticism of England.’’ 


Third: as late as Professor Orr’s ad- 
mirable dissertation on Boucicault, the 
dates of “his departure from London 
and his subsequent arrival in America 
are not known.”?° For what such a 
minor discovery may be worth: the New 
York Times lists “D. Bourcicault” as a 
passenger on the “Arctic,” which left 
Liverpool on September 7, 1853, and ar- 
rived in New York on September 18.14 


While I am on the subject of minor 
matters, it might be worth while to cor- 
rect the date always given for the pre- 
miére of The Octoroon in New York. 
Ever since Ireland committed the origin- 
al error,!? historians have followed him 
in attributing the first performance to 
December 5, 1859. Arthur Hobson 
Quinn unwittingly continues the error 
in three references, and even that for- 
midably accurate scholar of the theatre, 


9 Ibid., p. 125. 
10Lynn Earl Orr, “Dion Boucicault and the 
Nineteenth-Century Theatre: a Biography.” 


Ph.D. Dissertation, Louisiana State University, 
1952, P- 55- 

11 New York Times, September 19, 1853. 

12 Joseph N. Ireland, Records of the New 
York Stage, from 1750 to 1860 (New York, 
1866-67), II, 700. 
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the late George C. D. Odell, follows 
along. 

The management of the Winter Gar- 
den Theatre planned to open the play 
on December 5 and so advertised it. On 
that morning, however, its advertisement 
announced that The Octoroon would 
not be shown until the following even- 
ing because the new drama required 
special rehearsals and new scenery and 
machinery.1* Furthermore, the news- 
papers of December 7 reviewed the 
opening performance of the play as 
held on the previous evening. 

Fourth: from the beginning of his 
career Dion Boucicault was plagued with 
the charge of plagiarism. He had been 
in America barely two months when 
the critic of the New York Times leveled 
that charge against his play The Fox 
Hunt.* The most vicious accusation of 
them all was published in the last years 
of his life, also in the Times, with the 
heading: “Poor Old Boucicault—How 
he has Thrived on the Fame of Other 
Men.”?5 ‘To this excoriation Andrew C. 
Wheeler penned a spirited, honest, and 
decent reply, which incidentally reveals 
a view of the dramatist’s temperament. 


I have known the playwright for twenty-five 
years and certainly I do not owe him anything 
but the absolute justice which a singularly 
industrious life demands. No one has had 
bitterer quarrels with him than I have. No 
one has suffered more under the Celtic lash 
of his tongue or the French barb of his pen than 
I have. 

I never knew a man whose Irish suspicions 
were so easily ignited, nor a man whose French 
savoir faire could so easily extinguish them. 

[The cataloguing of the sources of Bouci- 
cault’s plays as an attack against him has been 
done twice a year for twenty-five years] by 
every newspaper man in England and America 
with whom Boucicault had a personal differ- 
ence. 

There never was a reporter that got snubbed 


18 New York Daily Tribune, December 5, 1859. 

14 New York Times, November 24, 1853. 

15 Newspaper clipping in the Theatre Collec- 
tion, New York Public Library. 
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by the playwright who did not bide his time 
to begin his article with the assertion that John 
Brougham wrote London Assurance and to end 
it by saying that The Colleen Bawn was stolen 
from Gerald Griffin’s story, “The Collegians.” 

The only novelty about the Times’ writer is 
that he waited till Boucicault got old.1¢ 


This threadbare subject was virtually 
settled once and for all in America, 
Wheeler concludes, when a rival man- 
ager in 1875, pirated The Shaughraun 
“with the plea that he had gone to the 
same book from which Boucicault de- 
rived his inspiration. Public opinion 
and the courts then decided that the 
selecter of material had some right to 
his arrangement of it, no matter where 
he got that 


The list of those whose judgment it 

was that Boucicault improved almost 
every plot or story he utilized is a long 
and honorable one. One of the most 
striking examples in support of his 
“originality” with borrowed material, it 
seems to me, was cited by James R. 
Anderson in his autobiography, An Ac- 
tor’s Life. In the summer of 1854 Ander- 
son was in Paris, as were the Charles 
Keans. Upon Anderson’s stating that he 
had seen a marvelous representation of 
Louis XI by M. Perrin, Kean replied 
that he was to act the role himself in 
Boucicault’s adaptation and that he had 
better attend the French production. 
I have no doubt that he did see it, and more 
than once I should say. On my return from the 
States in the following year, I went to see 
Charles Kean in Louis XJ. For a while i 
really believed I was looking again on M. Perrin. 
The “make-up,” dress, gestures, gait, business, 
even to the manipulation of the leaden images 
in his cap, were all faithfully copied from 
Perrin. Although Louis XI was the same his- 
torical character in both plays, the treatment of 
the character was very different, as was also 
the plot and cast of dramatis personae.18 


16A later but otherwise unidentified news- 
paper clipping in the Theatre Collection. 
17 Ibid. 


18 Anderson, pp. 224-225. 
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Playwrights, one might also observe, 
were not the only borrowers. 

Fifth: according to Allardyce Nicoll: 
It is only when we reach the mid-nineteenth 
century that we begin to encounter the direc- 
torial principle and, with it, the conception of 
a unified performance. To several men has 
been given the credit of initiating this con- 
ception: some say Robertson and Bancroft, some 
say Gilbert, some say Boucicault. The probabil- 
ity is that no single individual was responsible.19 
While Professor Nicoll’s conclusion is a 
just and sensible one, it might be well 
to point out that Boucicault antedated 
all the others upon the stage and that 
the record seems to indicate that he was 
the first to give impetus and meaning 
to the directorial principle as we under- 
stand it today. As early as 1855 he was 
manager of the Gaiety Theatre, New 
Orleans, with a stock company headed 
by the Boucicaults and John E. Owens. 
“Mr. Boucicault’s aim,’ wrote Mrs. 
Owens, “‘was to give the theatre a bril- 
liant position; the plays were always 
thoroughly rehearsed and faultlessly pro- 
duced; he was a strict disciplinarian, 
and his system produced satisfactory re- 
sults.”’2° 

In the same season (1855-56) he pro- 
duced “magnificently” the Biblical spec- 
tacle Azael, or The Prodigal Son “which 
afforded ample opportunity for superb 
grouping and tableaux.’ “As a stage 
manager,” proclaimed Stephen Fiske, 
“he taught the profession how to direct 
crowds long before the Meiningen 
troupe was heard of. His supers all 
acted and made pictures.”*? Further- 
more, 

[Boucicault] modelled and sketched his own 
scenery, he contrived his own mechanical effects, 


he selected the appropriate music, fashioned 
the action of his piece, and drilled the super- 


19 Allardyce Nicoll, History of the Late Nine- 
teenth-Century Drama (New York, 1947), I. 5. 

20 Memories of the Professional and Social 
Life of John E. Owens, by his wife (Baltimore, 
1892), p. 76. 

21 Ibid., p. 78. 

22 Scott, I, 107. 
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numeraries and ballet. No one who has ever 
seen it can forget the effect produced by the 
crowd of Irish peasantry in “Arrahna-Pogue.” 
He exercised and taught every individual in the 
crowd.23 

Incidentally, the spectacle Azael, 
which has been credited to Boucicault 
as a new production in 1856 from ‘Town- 
send Walsh’s biography in 1915 to the 
present, was in truth the scenario of 
James R. Anderson, taken from the 
French grand opera, written up by An- 
derson, Vandenhoff, and Edward Fitz- 
ball, and originally produced at Drury 
Lane on February 19, 1851.74 

Sixth: Boucicault’s inventive faculty 
has usually been limited to his successful 
experiments with incombustible scenery 
in 1876. Four years earlier, however, 
the first attempt at electric light effects 
was employed in his production of Babil 
and Bijou when “cymbals charged with 
electricity from a battery underneath 
the stage’ were clashed together and 
emitted sparks.2> How much Boucicault 
had personally to do with these effects 
we do not know—they were under the 
direction of Alfred Thompson—but he 
always entirely supervised his own plays 
and was usually the first to introduce 
the latest technical effect, scientific ex- 
periment, invention, or discovery. Ad- 
ditionally, in 1862 he appears to have 
suggested several improvements in the- 
atre buildings: the installation of water 
pipes in the grid and a simplified and in- 
expensive manner of rendering scenery 
incombustible. He also proposed to 
members of a ballet corps that he fur- 
nish them noninflammable costumes at 
less cost than their regulation costumes 
but was turned down.”¢ 

23 The Illustrated American, IV (October 4, 
1890), 9. See also my article “Fabulous Bouci- 
cault” in Theatre Arts, XXXVII (March, 1953), 
PPp- 190-191. 

25 Newspaper clipping in the Theatre Collec- 


tion. 
26 New York Daily Tribune, January 15, 1877. 


Writing to the London Times in 1862, 
Boucicault gave a long and detailed ac- 
count of deplorable conditions existing 
in theatres both before and behind the 
curtain. His letter is valuable for the 
firsthand, specific information it affords 
concerning the building and mainte- 
nance of mid-century theatres and the 
handling of certain technical matters. 
Some fifty years before Gordon Craig, 
he pleaded for a new and better the- 
atre. “Few architects,” he wrote, “have 
given special attention theatrical 
structures, and I have never seen or 
heard of any engineering ability applied 
to stage machinery.”?7 

The entire cost of constructing and 
furnishing a theatre the size of the Hay- 
market he estimated at about 15,000 
pounds and the rent at 3,500 to 4,000 
pounds yearly. With the same entertain- 
ments at the Adelphi Theatre in Lon- 
don that he had produced at the Winter 
Garden in New York, built by himself, 


. .. the Winter Garden consumed 20,000 feet of 
gas per week; the Adelphi consumes 100,000. 
The number of carpenters required to work 
the stage in London varies from twenty to 
thirty; in New York the same work is done by 
six. Here we employ five or six gasmen; there 
the same work is well performed by a man and 
a boy. While in management at the Adelphi 
Theatre I saw three men endeavouring to move 
a piece of scenery. I caused a simple contrivance 
to be attached to it, and a child was then able 
to move it readily with his forefinger.28 


The “contrivance” appears to have been 
something like our modern jack. 
Labeling the systems of ventilation 
in all theatres as defective, he then out- 
lined in specific detail an ingenious 
system of his own. Underneath the en- 
tire floor of the pit he would construct 
a chamber lined and floored with 
galvanized iron, connected with the 
roof by four large air shafts and four 
open fireplaces with their flues. The 


27 London Times, October 2, 1862. 
28 Ibid. 
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floor of the pit, which would form the 
the ceiling of the chamber, would be 
laid with open joints, “thus admitting 
either cool or warm air, as the chamber 
below is heated by the fires or cooled 
through the air shafts.” The ceiling of 
the auditorium would be made of wire 
gauze, stretched on a strong wire frame 
of “inverted saucer-shape,” suspended by 
strong rods from the roof timbers and 
guyed steadily in place. “Over its entire 
surface above, and between it and the 
roof,” he would spread “a light blue 
woollen cloth, which [would be] per- 
forated by the suspending rods, kept 
stretched by them,” and worked up and 
down upon them like a damper.?® 

Some of his theatrical reforms Bouci- 
cault was able to accomplish when he 
converted Astley’s into the New West- 
minster Theatre Royal in 1862. Most of 
them, however, did not come off, but “it 
cannot be denied that Boucicault was 
instrumental in bringing about, in the 
course of time, many much needed re- 
forms.”’*° 

Perhaps the most accurate summary of 
Dion Boucicault as a dramatist is that 
by Ernest Bradlee Watson, who writes 
that sentimentality, wit, sensation, and 
strong local color, cast in the mould of 
melodrama, was the Boucicault formula 
—and “to make all these doubly sure, 
the extreme activity of mechanician and 
scene-shifter.”** At least in part, this 
was Boucicault’s own estimate of his 
work. In the last year of his life he wrote 
to Daniel Frohman: 

29 Ibid., December 15, 1862. 

30 Erroll Sherson, London’s Lost Theatres of 
the Nineteenth Century (London, 1925), p. 72. 


81 Ernest Bradlee Watson, Sheridan to Robert- 
son (Cambridge, Mass., 1926), p. 244. 
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The subject submitted to you was prepared 
to accord with the kind of drama I thought you 
affected—but I confess it is not in my best 
vein. 

I much prefer the idyllic form and sunshine 
of Esmeralda to—if you will forgive me—the 
“Bertha Clay” fireside prose of your more 
recent productions—I don’t care for such twi- 
lighted subjects. 

Let us sweep away the plot we entertained 
and break fresh ground on which comedy will 
flourish—and a tear will always have a smile 
swimming in it.82 


Since I have begun my comments with 
Boucicault’s birth, I should, perhaps, 
conclude them with his death. Accord- 
ing to the American producer George C. 
Tyler, ‘““The way Boucicault behaved in 
face of the prospect of dying was one of 
the finest pieces of drama he ever con- 
cocted.”** Until a day or so before the 
end, he was making elaborate and high- 
spirited arrangements to engage a young 
actress who visited him, outlining his 
latest play in detail, expatiating upon 
the sets, the characters, the stage business. 
—while the Irish twinkle in his glance 
informed Tyler that the play was in his 
mind’s eye only, and that he knew full 
well that the curtain on the last act of 
all was descending. 


Squire Bancroft, who enjoyed many 
years of unbroken friendship with 
Boucicault, has preserved the indefatig- 
able dramatist’s own idea for his 
epitaph: “Dion Boucicault; his first 
holiday.’’** 


82 Unpublished letter in the Theatre and 
Music Collections of the Museum of the City 
of New York. The letter is dated February 6; 
I judge the year to be 1889 or 1890. 

88 George C. Tyler and Joseph C. Furnas, 
Whatever Goes Up—(Indianapolis, 1934), p. 74. 

84 Squire Bancroft, Empty Chairs (New York, 


1925), Pp. 172. 
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THE THEATRE OF WESTERN EUROPE: 
SOME HIGHLIGHTS 


JOHN D. MITCHELL 


In viewing the theatres abroad, one 
continues to find much to admire, to 
wonder at, and to emulate. The decen- 
tralization of the theatre in many Eu- 
ropean countries, the splendid state the- 
atres, the repertory theatres (both com- 
mercial and subsidized)—all these are 
well known. It may be some cold com- 
fort to hear, however, that some of them 
are plagued with the same economic ills 
which have beset their American coun- 
terparts: competition from mechanized 
forms of entertainment, production 
costs, inflation, conflicts with trade un- 
ions, and scarcity of new scripts. In any 
case, Europeans are eager to know what 
is being done in the United States, just 
as I think we are desirous of knowing 
what they are attempting to do, partic- 
ularly in combating these chronic ills. 
There will be space here for only a few 
points in relation to each area. 


I 


The renaissance of postwar English 
theatre has settled down to a most sub- 
stantial reality. It is not a perfect the- 
atre, nor a completely healthy theatre. 
Perhaps no theatre ever was. 


John D. Mitchell, a member of the staff at 
Manhattan College, has been 1954 Chairman of 
AETA’s International Liaison Project. The 
present material is an adaptation and conden- 
sation of a paper delivered at the New York 
Convention. 


The Arts Council of Great Britain 
continues to assist and to encourage pro- 
duction of the classics, experimentation 
in new poetic drama, and development 
of regional theatres. There are two phe- 
nomena of special interest. One is util- 
ization of long-dark suburban theatres. 
Away from London’s West End, the 
Lyric Hammersmith since the twenties 
has established a record of artistic 
achievement. Last season Sir John Giel- 
gud and a company of actors of stellar 
rank did a series of plays of interest to 
themselves as actors, and of value to a 
well-rounded English theatre. Lower 
rental for a suburban theatre, somewhat 
lower production costs—savings which 
are passed on to the public—have made 
possible such definitive productions as 
the seldom produced Venice Preserved. 
Name-brand quality plus lower costs for 
seats can apparently draw the English 
theatregoing public to the suburbs. Per- 
haps with the success of the Lyric Ham- 
mersmith in mind, Donald Wolfit pre- 
sented for a second year a repertory of 
classics at the suburban Kings Theatre. 
Airs on a Shoestring, a topical revue at 
the suburban Royal Court Theatre, has 
also confirmed what can be achieved 
outside London’s commercial theatre 


center. 
I think these examples raise a very 
interesting question for us. Might we 
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not re-examine candidly why similar ad- 
ventures have failed in the American 
theatre? New York’s so-called subway 
circuit has not been an adequate test of 
suburban theatre in the United States. 
This year many have been hopeful that, 
for New York at least, the Phoenix The- 
atre—whose directors acknowledge as 
their inspiration the Lyric Hammer- 
smith in England—will continue to en- 
joy success for many seasons. Perhaps 
the Phoenix Theatre and others like it 
in New York may prove in turn to be 
the inspiration for similar American ex- 
periments across the country. 

The second interesting phenomenon 
is the subscription theatre. The splen- 
did work of the Arts Theatre is general- 
ly well known. In the heart of the West 
End, its full seasons of productions have 
over the years introduced new plays like 
The Lady's not for Burning by Christo- 
pher Fry, have presented revivals of 
significant minor plays like those of 
Pinero, and have restudied the classics 
of world theatre. 

And now, throughout London, there 
have mushroomed countless small sub- 
scription theatres. They have the ad- 
vantage of being able to give perform- 
ances on Sunday, playing late and—as 
clubs—keeping their bars open beyond 
the early closing of the public cafes and 
pubs. But their sizable audiences must 
be made up of more than hard drinkers 
and enemies of the blue laws; and they 
offer employment to established actors 
between engagements, and opportunities 
for young players and writers. 

The pat explanation for the willing- 
ness of the English playgoer to travel to 
the suburbs, to subscribe for a season of 
plays, to cross the Thames to the un- 
fashionable South Bank for the classics 
of the Old Vic, is “tradition.” The Eng- 
lish, we are told, have “always” sought 
entertainment at the theatre. This is a 
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weighty factor to be reckoned with. Tra- 
dition is a main source of strength for 
the theatre of all Europe. Ironically 
enough, tradition is likewise at the root 
of its weakness. Custom which becomes 
sacred, admitting of no need for re- 
evaluation or for change, weakens and 
destroys. 

An interesting side light on the pres- 
ent situation, in any case, is afforded by 
the recent popularity of the American 
musical in the West End. Much of the 
pressure on British Actors Equity to 
raise a wall between the English and the 
Americans is reported to come from the 
musical-comedy sector of the British the- 
atre—where, it is said, there are many 
who wish to drive American musical 
comedy from the boards. Thinking peo- 
ple of the English stage are alarmed and 
propose to fight, though if our own Ac- 
tors Equity persists in excluding English 
actors and companies of actors, we 
strengthen the forces they are fighting 
against. It is interesting to note that it 
is the Canadian, Australian, and South 
African members of the British Equity 
who are most vocal for excluding the 
Americans, while it is the British expa- 
triates of twenty and thirty years’ resi- 
dence here who are trying to exclude 
their fellow countrymen from the Ameri- 
can theatre. If an iron curtain descends 
between our two theatres, both will 
suffer, of that we may be sure. 

Meanwhile, royal patronage, the Arts 
Council, the subscription theatres, and 
the commercial theatre have continued 
to encourage such poets as T. S. Eliot 
and Christopher Fry, and such novelists 
as Graham Greene, Aldous Huxley, and 
Charles Morgan to write for the stage. 
There was a time when great men of 
letters wrote primarily or exclusively for 
the theatre: Sophocles, Shakespeare, Mo- 
liére. That was a good tradition. When 
other literary forms grew in importance, 
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the theatre declined or became out- 
moded. Nevertheless, the tradition has 
held in some countries, and the novelist 
—for example—has not wholly aban- 
doned the stage. Ironically, the prestige 
of American novelists abroad is the envy 
of European letters. Yet they rarely if 
ever write for our theatre. Might we 
not invite them into the temple of 
Dionysus to test their powers? 

In the case of the British, The Burn- 
ing Glass by Charles Morgan, Th Liv- 
ing Room by Graham Greene, and Sud 
by Julien Green, reveal that these nov- 
elists have by no means as yet learned to 
work easily and successfully under the 
disciplines of the theatre. Yet I am con- 
fident that they plan to stay with the 
theatre until they. may meet its chal- 
lenge. The reasons for such persistence 
undoubtedly are many. and complex, 
but one factor which must encourage 
them to try again is the respectful and 
sympathetic criticism that their plays 
have enjoyed. 

II 

Francois Mauriac’s twenty-year-old 
play Asmodee, revived at the Comédie 
Francaise, created as much theatre shop 
talk as did the latest hit of a boulevard 
theatre,. and -all contemporary French 
writers must be encouraged by the pos- 
sibility that any of their plays may one 
day enter this repertory. 

There can be no disputing that the 
brightest jewel in the diadem of French 
theatre is the Comédie, where direction 
and discipline—lacking in most com- 
mercial productions in Paris—are high- 
ly developed arts. A recent production 
of Corneille’s Le Menteur, with its tra- 
ditional stylized acting, on the same bill 
with Jules Renard’s Poil de Carotte, 
with acting of cinematic realism, dem- 
onstrates vividly the brilliance and the 
flexibility of the actors of the Maison 
de Moliére. 


On the other hand, the physical pro- 
ductions given to most plays, to the bal- 
let, and to the opera in France—and the 
performing of most music—are all shock- 
ingly poor. In part, I attribute these 
weaknesses in direction, décor, lighting, 
and some of the disciplines of acting to 
an historic indifference on the part of 
Frenchmen to non-French culture. Tra- 
ditionally, for the Frenchman, there is 
no culture save French culture; for him 
no theatre outside his country exists. 
Most visitors wish that he would look 
seriously from time to time at other pro- 
ductions in other world theatres. 

Much might be said of the theatre of 
the lowlands. As is well known, both 
Holland and Belgium have state thea- 
tres and commercial theatres, The the- 
atre of The Netherlands is not as: cen- 
tralized as in England, France, and the 
United States. Holland several 
subsidized theatres strategically placed 
throughout its small confines.. For ex- 
ample, The Hague hag a state theatre 
with a resident company of quality, 
variety, and strength. It is by no means 
overshadowed by the state theatre of the 
capital, Amsterdam. In return for sub- 
sidy, the state theatres have the respon- 
sibility of touring extensively through- 
out the country. Although it is arduous 
for the actors and the theatre personnel, 
they apparently accept their duty with 
good nature and recognize that it is 
keeping the theatre alive and: building 
an audience for the Dutch ‘theatre of 
the future. 

~The work of an individual actor or 
actress may occasionally achieve great- 
ness, but the theatre of Holland cannot 
be said to be distinguished, by world 
standards. Perhaps the difficulty stems 
from the lack of a long theatre heritage, 
from limitations imposed by the Dutch 
language, or from the lack of a great 
dramatic literature. The bulk of the 
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productions in any season continue to 
be foreign plays in translation. 

In Belgium, the -Flemish-speaking Na- 
tional Theatre is in Antwerp, and its 
French-speaking counterpart is in Brus- 
sels. There are a number of commercial 
theatres, playing in both languages. The 
National Theatre in Brussels has—in 
particular—grown in strength and re- 
pute. This past year it has had a new 
theatre building under construction; 
and its company has played a repertory 
engagement at the St. James Theatre in 
London. 

The Royal Theatre of Denmark, in 
Copenhagen, is frequently referred to 
by the Danes as the “nation’s drawing 
room.” It is one of the oldest theatres in 
Europe, only a little younger than the 
Comédie Francaise. It is more than a 
State institution for theatre. As a vital 
part of the nation’s cultural life it com- 
bines, under one roof, productions of 
plays, operas, and ballet. Surveys have 
pointed out that the people of Den- 
mark, in relation to their population, 
attend more plays and more operas, 
than the people of any other nation. 

One possible explanation may be 
found in a study of the institution 
called the Danish School Theatre. It 
was founded thirty-three years ago and 
it is not, in the true sense, a school at 
all. The Dansk Skolescene is simply an 
organization whose objectives are to pro- 
vide theatre tickets to children of school 
age. The tickets provided are for per- 
formances for children at the Royal 
Theatre, a state theatre with a subsidy 
from the government, as well as for per- 
formances at commercial theatres. The 
School Theatre Repertory Committee 
selects the productions and the School 
Administration distributes the tickets, 
which are available very cheaply to stu- 
dents. In the 1952-53 season, 6,500 
young people saw performances in this 
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way. If we include all arrangements, 
the School Theatre last season was re- 
sponsible for distributing 390,000 tickets 
to children and young people. 


III 

In Italy, the living theatre has, un- 
happily, generally declined. Production 
of plays is sporadic; one hears occasion- 
al reports of a fine production or of the 
exceptional playing of a single actor or 
actress. Most distressing of all is the 
disinclination of members of the profes- 
sion in Italy to hope for a revival of a 
healthy theatre. 

The crisis in the Italian theatre paral- 
lels that of theatres throughout the 
world, but with a difference. Working 
against a national theatre as a cultural 
force, | am told, is the traditional in- 
sularity of Italian cities. The unifica- 
tion of Italy long ago became a political 
fact but not a cultural one. The “big” 
cities of Italy are relatively small and 
isolated communities in comparison 
with those of other countries. Without 
an enormous government subsidy, such 
as that which opera receives, extensive 
touring is a must for any theatrical com- 
pany—and there is the rub. The accep- 
tance and approval of a production of a 
play by Roman audiences does not in- 
sure success in Milan, Venice, Florence, 
or any other Italian city. Audiences are 
likely to stay away, perversely, because 
of the accolade of a rival city. 

Even the spectacle—to which the Ital- 
ians have always been favorably inclined 
—has not been thriving. In 1949, Lu- 
chino Visconti produced in the Boboli 
Gardens, in Florence, a lavish outdoor 
production of Troilus and Cressida in 
the manner of a Renaissance spectacle. 
It ran for three performances; and de- 


1 Tage Bulow-Hansen, “Their Own Theatre,” 
in Danish Foreign Office Journal, No. 9 (1953)~ 
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spite the fact that reports of the produc- 
tion still glow and that many natives as 
well as tourists have inquired about it, 
no producer in Italy is prompted to re- 
vive it yearly—as has been done with 
Everyman, tor example, at Salzburg. 
Much the same seems to have happened 
with large-scale productions at Ostia in 
the old Roman theatre, as well as with 
government-financed productions in the 
old Greek theatres in Sicily. On the 
whole, there is a tendency in Italy to 
rest on the laurels of the past, coupled 
with a seeming incapacity to face the 
future—in respect to theatre—optimis- 
tically. The Italian films may well be 
another story. 


IV 


At the close of the war, Gustav 
Grundgens, one of Germany’s leading 
actors, was attracted to Dusseldorf by 
the only intact opera house in Germany; 
and the results strike me as of unusual 
interest. Leading actors, singers, and 
technicians were attracted also, and pro- 
ductions of plays as well as operas were 
begun at once. For a time, actors and 
singers shared the opera house, and both 
enjoyed a state subsidy. Then money 
was offered to Grundgens’ drama group 
to rebuild a burned-out theatre; but 
with the promise of a theatre of their 
own came the stipulation that they 
would cease to be a completely subsidized 
company. However, the group have 
achieved a modus vivendi, and Grund- 
gens’ Schauspielhaus at Dusseldorf has 
become one of the very great theatres of 
the world, in all respects: acting, direc- 
tion, décor, lighting, and business or- 
ganization. The soundness of the ad- 
ministration of this theatre in both its 
artistic and business policy has been 
tested in the last year by the absence of 
the original guiding force: Gustav 
Grundgens’ illness has taken him out of 
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his theatre and he has been recuperat- 
ing in Italy. 

The present manager of the Schau- 
spielhaus told me that the group have 
met the economic challenge to theatre 
in a variety of ways. There is some in- 
come from tickets sold at the box office, 
and a small subsidy. But this alone 
would never have enabled them to pro- 
duce a new repertory of fifteen plays 
each season, to hold a large company of 
the best actors in Germany, to engage 
topflight actors for guest appearances, 
and to employ a large staff of techni- 
cians and designers. The main source 
of income for the Schauspielhaus comes 
from the subscription series in Dussel- 
dorf and from a subscription series for 
single performances given in neighbor- 
ing towns. It is thus a theatre with a 
mixed economy, a fact which may sug- 
gest possible solutions to theatre prob- 
lems in other countries. 

In its repertoire the theatre at Dussel- 
dorf is more a world theatre than a 
German theatre. No significant play- 
wright has appeared in Germany during 
or since the war; and most of the fifteen 
plays produced during recent seasons 
were translations. Mixed with the Ger- 
man classics of Schiller, Goethe, Hebbel, 
and Hauptmann are French, Russian, 
English, Italian, and American plays. 
Unser Kleine Stadt, the German title for 
Thornton Wilder's Our Town, was 
again in the repertory last year, and the 
play is now considered a classic by Ger- 
man audiences. Another successful 
American play—which has yet to find 
a professional production in the United 
States—is Thomas Wolfe’s Manor House. 


In the area of tributary theatre, Eu- 
rope has much to learn from us; some 
are eager to know that story, to observe 
our tributary theatre in action. Partici- 


pation in the Berlin Festivals and the 
Paris Festival, the extensive touring of 
Porgy and Bess, and the work of our 
great symphony orchestras—all have 
helped a great deal. 

One Italian theatregoer, in a discussion 
of American plays and of the New York 
City Center Ballet, suggested that the 
center of Western culture may very well 
have shifted to the New World. That 
is a large and generous statement from 
a proud citizen of a country which feels 
that today it has little left but pride in 
its tradition of cultural leadership. I 
hope that we can be as large and gener- 
ous as my Italian friend and accept the 
possibility that we, too, may need an 
exchange, a two-way exchange with Eu- 
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rope. Blind’ nationalism is destructive 
of many things, and not the least of 
them, to us, is theatre. One aspect of 
our nationalism in theatre is that we 
think “we've tried everything.” If such 
narrow thinking prevails, our dimin- 
ished theatre can atrophy and die, the 
victim of gamblers, rapacious unions, 
and anti-intellectuals. 

The most encouraging thing to bring 
back from a visit to theatre centers in 
Europe is the evidence that men of the 
theatre are still seeking and _ testing 
ways to keep the art alive, to keep it 
healthy and inspiring. None of these 
ways may be startlingly new, but some of 
them have never been adequately tested 
in America. 


Advice for Critics 


youveT. .. . When I see a member of the audience Sitting on the edge of his seat, 
straining to understand what the author means, trying to make sense out 

of every one of our words, gestures, intonations, I feel like going to the 
footlights and saying: ‘Don’t take it so hard, my dear fellow. Relax. You'll 
understand everything tomorrow. . . . Get a good sleep and in the morning 
you'll know. If you wake up feeling buoyant, happy, filled with ardor, with 
“noble indignation, with tenderness—tlie play is good.’ Sometimes, from a 

~ ‘bus, I see an old mam and a young girl walking arm in arm in the street. 
Their step is light, their faces radiant and contemplative. I know they must 
have seen a good play the night before. Perhaps they didn’t understand 


it but they understand everything else today—the fine weather, life, the 
; leaves of was trees, the silky ears of cocker spaniels. Obviously a well- 
written play! 


—Jean Giraudoux, Impromptu de Paris, Theatre Arts, XXII 
(March, 1938), 224. Quoted. by permission, va 


ee 


. Dramatic Construction 


For the life of me-I.cannot understand the need: for a third act. This is 
how I see it: Act 1—the plot is raveled; Act 2—the plot thickens; Act 3—the 
lot is unraveled. However, I am continuing to write, although I am keeping 


: in mind Shcheglov's advice: begin by writing a five-act tragedy, revise it a year 
' later into a three-act drama, take the same the following year and turn it into a 
one-act sketch and the year after burn the sketch, marry a rich wench and every- 
thing will be fine and dandy.—Maxim Gorky, “Letter to Chekov,” Reminiscences 


(New York: Dover, 1946), pp. 107-108. 
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THE LIBERAL ARTS VS. THE 
DRAMA MAJOR 


B. IDEN PAYNE 


It is, of course, questionable whether 
a background in the liberal arts and the 
background of a drama major should 
be placed in opposition. If the student 
has to make a choice between the two, 
the would-be actor, playwright, director, 
or technician would obviously have to 
select the drama major, or he would be 
expending too much time and energy 
upon activities which did not advance 
him directly toward his goal. On the 
other hand, no major curriculum i in dra- 
ma can omit related courses in the lib- 
eral arts, or no degreé would be possible. 
Any divergence of opinion, therefore, 
can be merely in regard to emphasis | in 
one or the other direction. 


It should be remembered that it is 
only about half a lifetime since the first 
drama department offering a degree was 
founded in America, and that the situ- 
ation here in this country is. still almost 
unique. In England it is true that the 
thin edge of a wedge has been inserted 
into a solid mass. of opposition—by the 
establishment, as recently as 1947, of one 
university drama department, that of 
Bristol University. Somewhat earlier, in 
1945, doubtless because there had been 


B. Iden Payne, widely known as a Shakespearean 
director, is on the Drama staff at the University 
of Texas. The present article has been adapted 


from a paper originally prepared for the 1953 
AETA Convention in New York. 


a certain amount of agitation on the 
subject, Oxford University had sent a 
deputation to America to study univer- 
sity drama departments. The visit had 
to be very brief, a fact which somewhat 
stultifies the conclusions arrived at, but 
a good deal of ground was covered; and 
the Commission’s report—published in 
1948 and now familiar to most univer- 
sity-theatre people—deserves special con- 
sideration here.* 


The conclusion come to was that “any 
attempt to follow the practices of Ameri- 
can universities” in the way of incor- 
porating a school of drama into the cur- 
riculum at Oxford “would not easily be 
assimilated with the aims and traditions 
of their University.” It was admitted, 
however, that conditions were very dif- 
ferent in America; and the members of 
the deputation “‘were impressed by the 
importance of the American universities 
in relation to the general level of cul- 
ture in the country and its bearing on 
social problems.” On the other hand, 
they considered that “some of the Amer- 
ican schools are unduly vocational” and 
that ‘there is not enough of the element 
of rigorous intellectual discipline.” To 
the latter stricture attention might well 
be directed. 


1 Report of the Oxford University Drama 
Commission (London, 1948). 
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The Oxtord Commission may be said 
to have concentrated their attention too 
much upon the acting of plays. More- 
over, they dwelt approvingly and at 
some length upon Granville-Barker’s con- 
tention—backed to some extent by Pro- 
fessor Allardyce Nicoll, who was con- 
sulted on the subject—that “a student 
who is required to act a part in a play 
immediately becomes engaged in the 
method of presenting his part and 
ceases to let his mind turn on the signifi- 
cance of the play as a whole.” At the 
same time, it was admitted—indeed Pro- 
fessor Nicoll laid great emphasis on the 
point—that for the proper understand- 
ing of plays they must be seen in per- 
formance. This admission applied es- 
specially to plays of earlier periods, and 
in pursuance of this idea the Commis- 
sion came very near to the acceptance of 
a drama department. They recommended 
the construction in Oxford of a sort of 
Protean theatre which could be various- 
ly set up as an Elizabethan, a Restora- 
t‘on, a Victorian, or a modern theatre, 
and which should be provided with an 
open-air Greek theatre in the rear of the 
building. Nevertheless, they maintained 
that agents other than the students were 
to do the acting. They considered it an 
interesting suggestion that there might 
be in Oxford a school of players study- 
ing the drama on _ vocational lines 
“under the aegis of the University but 
without reference to any University de- 
gree.” Finally, they conceded that work 
in this theatre might be a fitting field 
for postgraduate work, of which there is 
very little in Oxford University. 

In an interesting digression the Ox- 
ford Commission agreed that there are 
universities in England “more closely 
linked than Oxford to the regions to 
which they belong, which might study, 
and perhaps in part adopt, the methods 
of some American universities.” Possibly 
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stimulated by this suggestion, Bristol 
shortly went ahead and, as already men- 
tioned, gained the distinction of being 
the first university in England to found 
a drama department. As was to be ex- 
pected, there was much criticism in some 
quarters of this novel and adventurous 
step. Also, after work was begun there 
were many internal strains and stresses. 
In order to clear the ground, Bristol 
University, with the financial support of 
the Colton Research Society, called to- 
gether a group of international author- 
ities to discuss the whole question of the 
teaching of drama. Subsequently, sev- 
eral of the papers read on that occasion 
were published in a volume entitled 
The Universities and the Theatre.* The 
Symposium, as it was called, was an- 
nouaced as “a discus#on on the respon- 
sibilities of the universities to the thea- 
tre.” Very wisely, they had prevailed 
upon Sawyer Falk to be one of the par- 
ticipants, and he proved a doughty 
champion of American university de- 
partments. Tyrone Guthrie, the dis- 
tinguished English professional direc- 
tor, who was also present, admits that 
“Falk’s paper was the most practical and 
the most provocative of the proceedings.” 

Provocative may seem an odd word to 
apply to what is no more than an admir- 
ably clear and comprehensive descrip- 
tion, but it was probably used primarily 
in reference to the “many subsequent 
debates” to which Mr. Guthrie refers 
but which are not reported in the 
book. Mr. Guthrie states that many 
of the participants, including himself, 
“disagreed profoundly with Falk's con- 
ception of the function of a drama 
department in a university.” He speaks 
of “the New World’s excessive pre- 
occupation with technology.” Dramatic 
technique, he maintains, “is a spe- 


2 The Universities and the Theatre (London, 
1952). 
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cialist occupational study, and such a 
study belongs, not to a university, but 
in its elementary stages to a technical 
school, or, in more specialized farms, to 
the dramatic academies.” He further de- 
precates what he considers “the danger- 
ous tendency of universities to become, 
not seats of learning, but training cen- 
tres for jobs.” Here, of course, Mr. 
Guthrie was reverting to the position 
taken up in the earlier Oxford report; 
and we are brought back to the question 
of possible opposition between a pro- 
gram in liberal arts and a program lead- 
ing to a drama major. 


It is well at times to return to funda- 
mentals, and it may not be amiss to con- 
sider here what we mean by education. 
There is room for considerable diver- 
gence of opinion as to methods; but few 
will disagree with the definition of the 
purpose of education offered by the 
Norwood Report, and quoted in The 
Universities and the Theatre. Educa- 
tion’s purpose, it states, is to help each 
individual to realize the full power of 
his personality in and through active 
membership of a society. That defini- 
tion being accepted, we are confronted 
with the question whether an exclusive- 
ly arts program, or a purely technical 
program, or a combination of the two 
will be, in terms of drama, the best 
means of achieving this purpose. In 
America the question is somewhat aca- 
demic, for the choice has already been 
made in favor of the last alternative. 
The danger lies, it seems to me, in not 
giving sufficient attention to the liberal 
arts, especially in regard to quality. In 
“helping the individual to realize the 
full power of his personality in a so- 
ciety,” an educator is not fulfilling his 
duty if the society referred to is the 
microcosm of the university itself and 
the student is not fitted at the same time 


to take his place satisfactority in the 
macrocosm of the whole social life of 
the community. It is a matter of simple 
pedagogic conscience that the student 
should be considered in relation to his 
whole future. We should remember that 
the student needs the widest possible 
background not only for a full life as 
an individual but so as to be ready for 
all possible developments of external 
circumstance. Society is not static. It 
would be foolhardy to prophesy. as. to 
the changes that even a few years may 
bring to pass, but a glance into the past 
may show how astonishing they may be. 


When the first drama department was 
founded at the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, the professional theatre, if 
not as flourishing as it might be, afford- 
ed a good prospect of a livelihood to an 
actor of talent; and the main object of 
the department was the training of 
actors. The, division into acting and 
technical majors came later. Indeed, 
I well remember Thomas Wood Stevens’ 
anxiety when the first group of students 
were completing their courses because 
two of the forthcoming graduates had 
little or no acting capacity. He was 
immensely relieved to find that they 
were willing to accept positions, then 
offered, to teach English and to look 
after the dramatics in high schools. His 
relief was changed into amused aston- 
ishment when he received enthusiastic 
letters in praise of the brilliance, as it 
was regarded, of the drama side of these 
graduates’ teaching! Such was the 
value at that time of otherwise almost 
nonexistent technical training. 


From the beginning we in the educa- 
tional theatre had said that since the 
professional theatre was dominated by 
the box office and since we were con- 
cerned with the art of the theatre, we 
were, in a sense, training actors for a 
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theatre which did not exist. But not 
many years passed before the lack of 
openings for actors made the saying 
take on an almost literal connotation. 
And then came the tremendous and un- 
expected growth of the educational the- 
atre with apparently innumerable out- 
lets for graduates. It now seems as 
though we may soon be confronted with 
a new problem. The educational the- 
atre may itself reach a saturation point. 
Already many of the most creative stu- 
dents, especially amongst the actors, are 
turned loose upon the world craving to 
give expression to their artistry and find- 
ing themselves frustrated at every point. 
This ‘is a grave matter. Nevertheless, 
remembering the changes I have rough- 
ly described, I see no reason for surren- 
dering to.pessimism. There are indica- 
tions that many of these young artists of 
the theatre are filled with determination 
to create a new and more imaginative 
theatre, a theatre not hidebound by any 
accepted criteria. 

But without a wide and deep acquain- 
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tance with the humanities, these young 
artist-pioneers would not be equipped 
to bring about the so much needed dra- 
matic flowering which is their goal. The 
will alone is not enough; they must 
have the necessary background. There- 
fore, though a dichotomy between lib- 
eral arts and technical training is 
largely an illusion, it is necessary that 
the importance of the former must be 
recognized; and, moreover, we might 
with advantage question our consciences 
as to whether much weight should not 
be given to the criticism of the Oxford 
Commission that there is not enough of 
the element of rigorous intellectual dis- 
cipline in American universities. In any 
case, we must take care that our aim 
above all else is to send out students 
fully enriched with a balanced educa- 
tion, so that they can efficiently take 
their part in endeavoring to raise the 
level of theatrical activity everywhere 
as a vital element in the life of the 
community. 


The Whole Man 
The theatre is an ideal medium for the development of aor men. Truly 
creative work is inspirational, the promptings of the inner man. But if the outer 
man, dazzled by rewards and acclaim, turns away from his inner source, he has 
lost, or has never found, his only bestowed and inexhaustible point of reference, 
his Contact with the creative force which seeks expression through all of us.— 


Arthur Hopkins, Reference Point (New York: 


Quoted by permission. 
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THE EXPRESSIVENESS OF COLOR* 


RALPH M. EVANS 


“How does. one go about deciding 
what colors to use in a particular case?” 
“What are the purposes for which color 
can be used?” “Are there rules that can 
be followed so that applied color will be 
successful?” The answer to such ques- 
tions. is a basic one: we use color so that 
it will be seen, and our only reason for 
doing so is to produce some kind of 
effect. This effect can be emotional on 
the observer's part or can simply reflect 
an intellectual understanding. 

Perhaps the simplest question that 
can.be asked about a color is whether 
you like or not. People vary widely in 
their responses, though there is a real 
but slight average preference for the 
pure colors, usually in the inverse order 
of their brightness. But rather than 
asking the question “Do you like it or 
not?” consider the question: “Would 
you wear a blouse or necktie of this 
color or that?” “Would you purchase 
an automobile of this color or that?” 
“Would you paint the walls of your 
dining room or kitchen in that color?” 


These questions are much easier to 
answer than whether you like the color 


Rai M. Evans is Director of the Color 
Technology Division of the Eastman Kodak Co. 


*Condensed and adapted by Richard G. 
Adams, Chairman’ of the AETA Technical 
Developments Project, from a paper read at the 
1953 Convention in New York. 


or not. Also they lead to better agree- 
ment among you. You will find, how- 
ever, that even here the questions are 
not yet definite enough. You cannot 
really answer the question about wear- 
ing the blouse or necktie until it is 
specified where you are going to wear it. 
If I say, “Wear it to church,” I expect 
the answer may be different than if I 
say “to a dance” or “‘to a baseball game.” 


Emotion and association are purely 
personal matters relating to tempera- 
ment and to experience. You react as 
you do because you are the sort of per- 
son you are and have done the things 
you have. True “expression,” however, 
is a slightly different matter. Expression 
implies that another person is speaking, 
and understanding expression involves 
the knowledge that some other person 
has spoken. 

_ As such, color is a salami that may 
or may not affect us strongly. Once we 
know that it has been applied deliber- 
ately by another person, it takes on 
meaning for us in terms of that person 
and this characteristic becomes its most 
important quality as far as we are con- 
cerned. Deliberately applied colors are 
always interpreted as having meaning. 


It does not matter at the moment 
whether you like a bird with varicolored 
plumage or not. The point is that, what- 
ever your feelings, you do not hold them 
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with respect to another person. You are 
free to contemplate the color or form or 
whatever appeals to you without feeling 
that it is the deliberate act of another 
person. It is this sort of feeling, for 
example, that makes many of us averse 
to silvered Christmas trees and gilded 
lilies in general. 

Natural objects express their nature 
or their condition through their colors. 
Man-made objects or situations express 
their owners or their producers. We 
may use or reject this impersonal char- 
acteristic of nature as inspiration, but 
never criticize it. Our whole attitude, 
then, toward a color depends on our 
decision as to whether the color is de- 
liberately applied or whether it is not. 
If it is consciously applied, we consider 
its intent; if it is apparently nondeliber- 
ate, we enjoy it or not as an impersonal 
color relation containing no element of 
expressiveness. 

It is helpful in considering the ex- 
pressiveness of color to find the analo- 
gous manner in which thoughts are ex- 
pressed in words. The analogy between 
the color on an object and an adjective 
modifying a noun is so direct that it 
seems hard to believe it is not generally 
recognized. 

Take the noun “boy,” for example. 
“Cheerful boy” is differently expressive 
than “lazy boy” and these are both 
different from “bright boy.” Colors are 
differently expressive in exactly the same 
sense and under favorable circumstances 
to nearly as great an extent. The words 
“cheerful,” “lazy,” and “bright” are 
analogous to different colors applied to 
the same object “boy.” “Bad boy” 
means one who misbehaves but not in 
quite the same sense as “bad man.” 
“Bad apple” means one unfit for eating 
without any implication that the apple 
has done something it shouldn't. 

Colors act in exactly the same way. 
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Take the color “purple.” If one speaks 
of a purple robe, the color contributes 
a definite expressiveness—it has a certain 
meaning. Purple here means something 
quite different from what it does when 
one says a person was “purple with 
rage.” These are both different from 
purple as applied to a cow. 


II 


Color can move in three directions 
only. These three are often called hue, 
saturation, and lightness. But these are 
not the end of color, they are the be- 
ginning. Color arising in the external 
world is always embodied in some object 
or situation. It is true, for example, 
even when a single illuminated area is 
seen in the dark space outside ourselves. 
Even the simplest situation is seen as 
outside ourselves and must have proper- 
ties other than the three described. 

There are four major ways, or modes, 
in which the same color can be seen. 
That is, the same physical light stimulus, 
depending on the circumstances, may 
cause four radically different types of 
perception. These four are called in the 
Optical Society of America colorimetry 
report—illumination, illuminant, aper- 
ture, and object modes. 

The yellowness of a light can be 
caused by the light itself and not by 
the object on which it falls. To the ex- 
tent that you can see this you are per- 
ceiving in the illumination mode. This 
is the common case of seeing color as 
light itself rather than referring rt to 
objects. 

Corresponding to this illumination 
mode there is also the illuminant 
mode. The perception that an object in 
a scene is giving off light is a very com- 
plex one, but one with which we are 
quite familiar in everyday life. Basically 
it is due to the awareness on the part of 
the observer that more light is coming 
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from a given area than is possible mere- 
ty because of the light falling on it. The 
strangeness in appearance of the really 
bright fluorescent colors now becoming 
fairly common can be attributed to this 
cause. They are brighter than any re- 
flecting surface within our experience 
and so can be seen quite easily as self- 
luminous. It is interesting to speculate 
whether the next generation will be able 
to see them that way. 


The third mode of appearance is the 
aperture. The easiest, although proba- 
bly not the best, example of this is the 
blue sky. This mode is distinguished 
by the fact that it is outside the ob- 
server in a particular direction. Colors 
are seldom seen in this mode in wholly 
man-made environments although they 
are sometimes encountcred in dimly lit 
interiors, especially with high ceilings 
and localized illumination. 

We come then to the fourth mode, 
that of object color perception. Object 
colors themselves come in a variety of 
kinds. In a smooth matte object, color 
hes directly on the surface. In the de- 
lightful expression of the psychologists, 
the surfaces “resist the gaze’ and are 
seen to be hard. Glossy surfaces are 
somewhat more common than the com- 
pletely matte ones. It is not often 
realized, however, that they also come 
in a great variety of types. The fact 
that the surface of an object is shiny is 
not a sufficient statement to describe its 


a@ppearance. 

Metals have the unique property of 
refleating light directly from the pol- 
ished surface. Highlight reflections from 
the metal are colored. Those from ordi- 
nary high gloss surfaces are white. This 
is the chief characteristic which gives 
metals their unique appearance. Gold is 
unique as a color, not because of its yel- 
low to orange hue, which can be im- 
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itated quite easily, but because its sur- 
face reflects colored light. 


Ill 


Color is not simply a matter of hue, 
saturation, and lightness, because we do 
not see color merely in these terms. We 
see colors in terms of all their attributes, 
and it is with all their attributes that we 
must deal unless we are to consider color 
purely as an intellectual pursuit. 


In speaking of color with all its attri- 
butes, hue is not necessarily the most 
expressive of them. The red of a brick 
house says something quite different 
from the same hue on a tile. Saturation 
is often more expressive than hue. Per- 
haps thé most obvious difference is that 
between intense colors and pastels. The 
same is true for lightness as an attribute. 
The contrast of a color scheme is often 
more important than the hues. 

Simple surface character can be the 
expressive part of the color and not hue, 
saturation, or lightness. 

The designer must first decide what 
impression he wants to create, what 
thought he is trying to express with his 
colors. It is no exaggeration to say that 
almost any attitude can be displayed in 
a color scheme. On the other hand, we 
must be careful not to everrate its im- 
portance. Color is sometimes merely a 
nonutilitarian embellishment requiring 
only moderately good taste to make it 
enjoyable. 

No one can lay down rules for a 
writer to follow in selecting the words 
with which to express his thoughts. One 
can, however, suggest rules as to how he 
should put his sentences and paragraphs 
together in order to obtain intelligibili- 
ty. The same is true with color; the 
subject goes under the somewhat mis- 
leading name of color harmony. 


Rules for color harmony are usually 


expressed in some such manner as the 
following, to select only a few: 

If we arrange the hues in a color wheel 
with the complementaries opposite each 
other, then certain simple relations in 
this wheel lead to pleasing color com- 
binations. For such a wheel the hues 
near each other in any part of the 
wheel go well together, and this we will 
call Rule #1. Adjacent (or analogous) 
hues amplify rather than detract from 
what is being expressed. 

Rule #2 says that colors opposite 
each other can be used together. These, 
of course, are complementary. Comple- 
mentary colors increase the contrast of 
the effect. It is an increase in the ob- 
vious intention of the combination. 


Rule #3: Colors lying at the corners 
of an equilateral triangle may be used 
together. These colors have the proper- 
ty of being the most different hues that 
can be had ina set of three colors. 


Rule #4: Any colors at the corners 
of an inscribed square can be used to- 
gether. This would give the greatest 
hue differences we can get with four 
colors. Whereas in adjacent hues the 
colors amplify the expressiveness of a 
single region of the color wheel, in the 
equally spaced colors what has been 
introduced is an ordered relationship 
among hues, This ordered relationship 
contributes a certain formality, a cer- 
tain unity to the result. 

If the expressiveness of a color lies 
in its hue, this can be amplified by 
adding adjacent hues and perhaps a 
little complementary. If the expressive- 
ness’ lies in other attributes than hue 
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(such as high gloss or transparency), 
we can add a certain order and formal- 
ity by equally spacing the hues. If we 
restrict the area of choice of colors to 
a plane in color space, there will be -a 
felt unity among the colors, and if hues 
are equally spaced whether in a plane or 
not, there will-again be a oe 
order in their relations. 

Color schemes produced by. the rules 
tend to have a certain naive, unsophis- 
ticated air as would be expected from 
simply ordered relations. In order for 
color to be expressive there is. no need 
for rules. They do, however, tell us how 
to get certain effects when these effects 
are what we happen to want. 


IV 


The most basic difficulty in the whole 
problem of using color has been that 
the problem is ordinarily stated incor- 
rectly. To borrow Ruskin’s phrase, it is 
the problem of making “everything help 
everything else” which counts, and not 
the usually assumed problem of some- 
hew getting a group of colors that go 
well together. The basic problem is to 
use colors in such a way that they clear- 
ly, interestingly, and consistently say 
something worth saying. If this defini- 
tion of the problem’ sounds like a de- 
scription of art, it is because it zs art. It 
is an art more readily understood by the 
people than many other forms. 

Art has been defined by Herbert Read 
as “an expression of feeling that con- 
veys understanding.” Whether or’ not 
it adequately describes art, it seems to 
me an excellent description of. applied 
color. 


JOHN GASSNER 


Broadway in mid-October, when this 
article is written, is as usual an enigma 
to everyone except hasty prognosticators 
who are ever ready to discover new 
trends in the making, which somehow 
fail to materialize, and new hopes, which 
are generally blasted. Worse still, the 
trends sometimes. materialize and the 
hopes are sometimes  realized—and, 
nevertheless, Broadway remains un- 
changed.- The market place for dra- 
matic art remains stubbornly stabilized, 
as it-has been these past fifteen years, 
in the trough of a cultural dip in which 
not only the drama but also poetry and 
fiction suffer. No amount of valiant 
striving -and mutual encouragement 
should conceal this fact from us. In the 
bosom of the family, so to speak, our 
candor will not hurt the theatre and 
can. only help those of us who work in it. 


I 


The fact most evident since the sum- 
mer is that dissatisfaction with Broad- 
way as a source of opportunities for our 
young artists has resulted in a veritable 
stampede to off-Broadway theatres in 
Manhattan. One of the most energetic 
of the new groups, The Players Theatre, 
having done nobly by Robinson Jeffers’ 
Phaedra drama, The Cretan Woman, 
and having brought an actress of great 
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promise, Jacqueline Brookes, to our at- 
tention, turned to the eighteenth cen- 
tury and to a different dramatic style. 
The production was The Clandestine 
Marriage, and the group garnered praise 
for the effort without engendering any 
great flame of enthusiasm for the comedy 
itself. The fact that Garrick’s play had 
not been presented in New York since 
1863 makes little difference to anyone 
concerned with theatre in 1954. What 
does make a difference is that a company 
of young people in 1954 should expend 
its energies on The Clandestine Mar- 
riage. This return to the theatre of man- 
ners of a vanished age could not have 
occurred near Broadway in the nineteen 
thirties. 


At the same time another venturesome 
company calling itself Proscenium Pro- 
ductions presented a production of The 
Way of the World, a play considerably 
more distinguished if also considerably 
more snarled up by the intrigues for 
which the older theatre had more fond- 
ness than we have. Both groups, per- 
forming on the small stages of the Prov- 
incetown and Cherry Lane playhouses 
respectively, performed feats of scenic 
valor, and their acting won admiration 
for its zest. If no one was moved to 
commend the players for their mastery 
of the style of artificial comedy and 
high comedy of manners, there were no 
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laments over crass ineptitude in any 
instance. 

It is pleasant to have the opportunity 
to see types of comedies in which enter- 
tainment and literature are not at vari- 
ance. It is no doubt gratifying to get 
away from the breezy cacophony of con- 
temporary efforts at producing humor 
that all too painfully suggest the grow- 
ing barbarism of the _ mass-civilized 
world of our times. It is also encourag- 
ing to find our fledgling actors and ac- 
tresses testing their skill in civilized the- 
atre. Perhaps our world—in art as well 
as in politics—would be better off if it 
were less strenuously time conscious and 
“contemporary” anyway. In any case, 
no one is inclined these days to deplore 
our young actors’ attentiveness to the 
past. Nor, for that matter, is this atten- 
tiveness a fixed policy rather than evi- 
dence of an eclecticism from which both 
the performers and the public may bene- 
fit. Indeed, other groups, as I write, 
are shedding wigs and farthingales with 
productions as diverse as a contempo- 
rary Palestinian drama called The Sands 
of Negev, 
Horizon, Strindberg’s Miss Julie, and a 
new revue at the Theatre dé Lys. 

More impressive is the effort to con- 
tinue the production of distinguished 
contemporary plays in midtown Man- 
hattan’s Broadway Tabernacle Church, 
where Christopher Fry’s verse play The 
Boy with the Cart enchanted a nonpay- 
ing public last season. The new presen- 
tation is André Obey’s Noah, one of the 
loveliest of modern French plays. If it 
does not also prove to be one of the 
sturdiest, that fact is not likely to be 
regretted on the particular occasion of 
a church presentation. I was troubled 
after the production only by the fear 
that some playgoers might draw the 
conclusion that Obey’s play was slighter 
than it actually is. One reason is that 
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some drastic cuts have been made in 
the play. Another reason is the quality 
of the performance. As in the case of 
many of the other semiprofessional pro- 
ductions, it would appear that one es- 
sential thing is lacking in the midst of 
much talented acting—genius. Compe- 
tent actors will never fail to be satisfac- 
tory in roles such as that of Noah. But 
only an extraordinary actor—a Pierre 
Fresnay, who played the original role— 
can give Noah the near-tragic and cer- 
tainly poetic dimension it should have: 
if it is to escape resemblance to a school 
and pulpit play. There is also a ten- 
dency in the amateur world to make 
young roles too standardized in youth- 
fulness. Noah’s three sons and_ their 
three mates are young in an American 
manner that makes them rather profes- 
sionally youthful. Professional youth- 
fulness may be tantamount to playing 
“in character,” but it results, more often 
than not, in shallowness. A European- 
ized Ham, the rebel son of Noah, would 
have a tragic—or, at least, a sinister— 
quality, without which Noah is dramati- 
cally thin. Ham in the Broadway Tab- 
ernacle production is simply too healthy 
for any prevision of universal conflict 
and suffering, and too clean-cut for any 
realization of original sin. 


I would not single out the Noah pro- 


duction for criticism, however, were it 
not that our burgeoning and in many 
respects commendable amateur theatre 
on the periphery of Broadway were not 
in great need of avoiding the stereo- 
types of American youth. These are too 
glossy with Ivory soap and too buoyant 
with “pep” and “vim” for tragic and 


near-tragic drama, dark comedy, or 


even stylized comedy of manners. Ama- 
teurs may depress even the classics to the 


level of a varsity show, and I wish one 


could drain off some American pep from 


the stage to the athletic field. With the- 
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rise of so many off-Broadway produc- 
tions by the young, it would not be 
amiss to sound a warning against Youth. 
We ought to be able to have that com- 
modity without its stereotypes, largely 
provided by Hollywood and the adver- 
tising business. The great satisfaction 
one could derive from last season’s off- 
Broadway The Three Penny Opera, and 
The World of Sholom Aleichem, now 
happily revived for a while, was that 
the adult theatre felt adult. 

I would conclude that although the 
growth of the off-Broadway groups is a 
most welcome phenomenon (it has 
symptomatically already given rise to a 
little four-page monthly magazine 8:40, 
and to an association called the Off- 
Broadway Theatre League, of which Ar- 
thur J. Beckhard is the Executive Di- 
rector), it has not yet solved any prob- 
lems of art, with the exception of the 
problem of using minute stages to ad- 
vantage. It has only solved the prob- 
lem of putting on a show that Broad- 
way won't put on—and of casting a 
play with players whom Broadway will 
not yet cast in good roles. 


ll 


As for the professional or, rather, 
commercial theatre, it is improbable 
that any sort of criticism can help it 
cut a straight furrow in the forseeable 
future. But it is worth noting that there 
is actually no sharp demarcation between 
the Broadway and the off-Broadway the- 
tre that is not attributable to the cash- 
nexus. As the early season indicated 
once more, “Broadway” is just as eclectic 
—and just as footless—as ‘‘off-Broad- 
way.”” But Broadway is more easily con- 
fused by extrinsic factors, such as the 
intervention of a star like ‘Tallulah 
Bankhead or the advent of an expensive 
spectacle combined with extravagant 
publicity as in the case of the Old Vic’s 
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A Midsummer Night’s Dream, brought 
to the Metropolitan Opera House and 
successfully pre-sold to the public by the 
experienced impresario Sol Hurok. 

There were divertissements on the 
Great White Way such as a “blues” pro- 
gram by Libby Holman, offered to the 
public for no discernible reason, though 
with noteworthy proficiency, and Hay- 
ride, billed as a “hillbilly folk musical” 
and presented with pointless verve to a 
metropolitan audience that could regard 
the production only as a curio. And to 
Broadway, too, came an inept farce, 
Dear Charles, a rewriting of a French 
farce which had itself been adapted 
(please hold your hat!) from an Ameri- 
can play that had failed twice. And if 
this sounds overcomplicated, let me as- 
sure the reader that my account is a sim- 
plification of the facts. They are singu- 
larly unimportant but for the picture 
they suggest of the desperate nature of 
show business. But, then, Tallulah 
Bankhead took a fancy to this version 
of a version, made it her highly personal 
football, and turned Dear Charles into a 
Broadway success with her clowning vir- 
tuosity. It would be pointless, of course, 
to wax indignant over the expenditure of 
talent on trash. Nothing is more familiar 
in the history of the stage, and high- 
minded critics have often fulminated in 
vain against this expense of spirit ina 
waste of shame. We recall Shaw’s distress. 
over the waste of Ellen Terry’s talent by 
Sir Henry Irving. If worthless plays were 
not, indeed, galvanized into some sem- 
blance of life, the theatre would need a 
constant flow of good new plays every 
generation—and there simply isn’t that 
much playwriting talent in the world, 
whereas there has never been any dearth 
of acting talent. 

So wags the familiar tail of show busi- 
ness, come rain or shine. It wags, that 
is, if there is some commodity that cam 
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be sold. In Miss Bankhead’s case, it is 
Miss Bankhead. She is a personality—a 
prefabricated one, you might think, but 
possessed of such animation that she 
provides a release or reprieve from the 
rigor mortis of the play and from the 
inhibited workaday life (also a sort of 
rigor mortis) of her public. The mystery 
of the clown’s hold upon humanity is 
surely related to the mystery of the the- 
atre’s potency whether or not there is 
any dramatic literature to sustain it. 
But that potency involves one thing that 
only professionalism can supply—and 
that is skill. Miss Bankhead has it, and 
the Old Vic displayed it, albeit fatuous- 
ly, in its Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
The marriage of Shakespeare’s words 
to Mendelssohn’s music was more condu- 
cive to boredom than bliss. The inter- 
cession of Moira Shearer’s loveliness and 
of painstaking choreography was futile. 
The production was ill-conceived, and 
on another occasion than the writing of 
this review it would be instructive to 
analyze the faults of Shakespearean pro- 
duction in the grand or Victorian. man- 
ner. We usually have high praise for the 
manner in which Shakespeare’s plays are 
currently staged in England.~ We do not 
sufficiently realize how often these pro- 
ductions still teeter on the edge of plushy 
spectacle, ritualistic rhetoric, magnilo- 
quence, and “opera.” But one thing, 
above all, saves them from disaster— 
competence in every. department. And 
this fact was evident even in the Old 
Vic’s Midsummer Night’s Dream except 
in the speaking role of Moira Shearer, 
who is as yet insufficiently trained in 
speech. Moving from Robert Helpman’s 
Oberon to the lowliest role, from setting 
to setting, and from costume to costume, 
one could only approve the “job” done. 
Everything was lovely, everything pro- 
ficient. One could be mightily bored, 
but bored decently. One could leave the 
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theatre with a feeling of respect for 
those who had been so respectably em- 
ployed in producing the ennui. The 
institutionalization of art often has pre- 
cisely that effect. We find it frequently 
in England and France. 

Curiously, it is not always the evil that 
our romantic American souls think it is. 
Such institutionalization, boredom and 
all, is one of the appurtenances of the 
civilized state. It is a sort of high-grade, 
culturally-sanctioned professionalism, for 
which the coarser and more improvised 
professionalism of Broadway is not quite 
an. equivalent. We observe the difference 
in the Rodgers and Hart’s musical come- 
dy On Your Toes, revived with consid- 
erable verve, although the entertainment 
is intermittent except in the celebrated 
“Slaughter on Tenth Avenue’ ballet. 
The suavity of skill is a foreign import. 
In the On Your Toes revival, it was 
present in the graceful performance of 
Vera Zorina. The other performances 
have a sort of impromptu raggedness 
characteristic of our kind of profession- 
alism, which is remote from institution- 
al well-drilled art, and for which ‘“‘fresh- 
ness” may or may not be a sufficient 
compensation. 

The first and very successful musical 
comedy of the new season, The Boy 
Friend, an English travesty on the Eng- 
lish jazz age and its musical comedies, 
owes a good deal of its delight precisely 
to the urbanity of the work as a whole, 
the extremely well modulated and grace- 
ful performance of its leading actress 
Julie Andrews, and the precisely drilled 
performance of a group of teen-age Eng- 
lish flappers in cloche hats. An immense- 
ly charming and gay evening is provided 
by the super-professionalism of this pro- 
duction, which is an amalgam of Eng- 
lish and American proficiencies in the 
entertainment field. Broadway and West 
End have pooled the resources of their 
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inconsequentiality, and the results of the 
merger are highly satisfactory to all but 
cantankerous individuals like the present 
writer, who cannot suppress a demurrer 
to the effect that two theatrical capitals 
have labored mightily to produce pre- 
cisely nothing but a travesty on a theatri- 
cal style that is at most only a memory 
for persons past forty. 


Il 


There can be many ways of gauging 
the state of our theatre at the present 
time, and it is already possible to select 
five or six productions for a litmus 
paper test. 

One might turn to the seriously-intend- 
ed problem plays. We could glance at 
The Pony Cart, in which a rich man’s 
domination of a town gives disastrous 
opportunities to a sex maniac (a rather 
strange way of indicting wealth or Capi- 
talism, I should think); or at Norman 
Brookes’ exciting wartime melodrama, 
The Fragile Fox, in which a company’s 
hatred for its rascally captain adds up 
to no particular meaning; or at the 
talented Robert Ardrey’s protest against 
current manifestations of political bigot- 
ry, Sing Me No Lullaby, produced by 
the enterprising Phoenix Theatre with 
an excellent cast that includes Beatrice 
Straight and Jessie Royce Landis. In 
examining the current run of thesis 
drama, however, one would discover 
nothing particularly new or illuminat- 
ing. One can only conclude that prob- 
lem plays tend to remain problems in- 
stead of becoming plays. And if one had 
greater respect for the problem plays of 
past decades, there were special circum- 
stances and reasons, such as the passion 
of the thirties which made playwrights 
such as Odets and Blitzstein write with 
color and bravura. 

One might even glance at the efforts 
to provide the stage with comedy, as in 
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the case of Harry Kurnitz’s Reclining 
Figure, dealing with the antics of art 
dealers and art collectors, and The Ten- 
der Trap, dealing with the antics of a 
bachelor and his lady friends. But in 
these instances of by no means unpleas- 
ant but quite inconsequential entertain- 
ment, we would again encounter a fa- 
miliar difficulty. It is the problem of 
writing consequential comedy without 
the help of a fixed society on the one 
hand and without a distinct point of 
view or critical sense on the other. In 
the United States, only Philip Barry 
and S. N. Behrman were able to write 
high comedy with any consistency, the 
former finding for himself a fixed society 
while the latter found for himself a 
point of view consonant with the re- 
quirements of critical detachment. 

Actually only the most artistically am- 
bitious plays, Walter Macken’s Irish 
drama, Home Is the Hero, and Robert 
W. Anderson’s All Summer Long, have 
presented the theatre and its critics with 
diagnostic complexities. Home Is the 
Hero came to our shores with a consid- 
erable reputation as the best Irish play 
since Paul Vincent Carroll wrote his 
Shadow and Substance and The White 
Steed in the late thirties. But New York 
turned the play down without much 
mercy. (For all I know, I may be the one 
long-practicing critic who found him- 
self esteeming the play—and esteeming 
its producers, the Theatre Guild and the 
distinguished producer-director, Worth- 
ington Miner, too, for producing it.) All 
Summer Long aroused high expectations 
as a second play by Robert Anderson 
(although it had been written before 
Tea and Sympathy), and received a curi- 
ously divided press. 

Why Home Is the Hero should have 
misfired on Broadway in spite of an 
effective cast—indeed, excellent perform- 
ances by Glenda Farrell, Pat O'Malley, 
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Art Smith, and Walter Macken himself 
in the leading role—cannot be easily ex- 
plained. The play presents the emotion- 
al impasse created by the return of a 
strong-willed father, Paddo O'Reilly, to 
his family after a period of imprison- 
ment for manslaughter committed by 
him while intoxicated. His self-torment 
is genuine, but the moment it becomes 
mingled with self-will, the moment he 
resumes his tyrannical ways, he becomes 
intolerable to his family. A powerful, 
intensely-felt play was summarily set 
down as simply depressing and, on the 
whoie, pointless. For the public in Ire- 
land, which recognized the autocrat- 
father as a type, Paddo was apparently 
a tragic character; and he was that for 
me, too, because his aspirations for him- 
self and his family are high and noble 
and he owes his downfall to the tragic 
flaw of an almost classical hybris—he is 
righteous and he is highhanded in sup- 
port of his good intentions. Tragic con- 
flict also arises because the opposition 
he encounters from his son and daugh- 
ter is inevitable under the circumstances 
produced by his personality and _be- 
havior. 

Why did the play fail to prevail upon 
most of us with its truth and tragedy? 
Two explanations, not mutually exclu- 
sive, may be offered. One is that Broad- 
way has manifested increasing impa- 
tience with those exhibitions of human 
error and suffering that seem intrinsical- 
ly insoluble as well as with those which 
are presented as soluble by social action. 
This attitude virtually rules out the 
modern serious drama unless the pro- 
duction on stage provides extrinsic rea- 
sons for interest and enjoyment. But 
Broadway's present unresponsiveness is 
not the high example of critical acumen 
one might think it is. It is merely a sign 
of indifference, indifference alike to the 
sense of fate and the sense of social guilt 
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present in the work of previous decades. 
Another and related explanation is that 
Macken’s play, as well as the produc- 
tion, is austere without being beautiful 
—a failing of much would-be realistic 
tragedy since the beginning of the mod- 
ern theatre. Great or “high” tragedy 
transmutes pain into poetry. Would-be 
“low” tragedy, too, often leaves the 
pain untransmuted—untranslated into 
universality, untranscended by the char- 
acters, and unsublimated by verbal mu- 
sic, atmosphere, and nuance. When this 
is the case, the tragic essence, if present 
at all, goes unnoticed or evaporates 
rapidly under all but ideal conditions 
of production and play-viewing. Only 
fitfully in the minor characterizations, 
as in that of Paddo’s crony, Trapper, 
played by Art Smith, was there some 
loveliness. The raw nerves of the drama 
lay exposed too long and too conspicu- 
ously. This defect is a characteristic one 
in the realistic theatre and it is particu- 
larly detrimental to an author who is 
deficient in O’Casey’s poetry and 
O’Neill’s elevation of theme and char- 
acters. 

Lastly, there is the case of All Summer 
Long, toward which some reviewers, in- 
cluding the influential Mr. Brooks At- 
kinson, evinced affection and none to 
my knowledge expressed marked ani- 
mosity. The play, extremely well per- 
formed by June Walker, John Kerr, and 
the engaging youngster Clay Hall, pre- 
sents the stalemate of a family engaged 
in petty and introverted interests while 
its home is being undermined, both 
literally and symbolically, by erosion 
from the river that flows by it. Only the 
twelve-year-old son Willie, encouraged 
and watched over by the elder crippled 
brother Don, makes an effort to save 
the home. But the stone wall he has 
erected “all summer long” with his in- 
sufficient strength and resources gives 
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way, and the futile family is compelled 
to abandon the house. A thoroughly 
just appraisal of Robert Anderson’s sec- 
ond work to reach Broadway would 
have to distribute praise and blame— 
praise for the elaboration of many ex- 
cellent details of character, feeling, and 
mood, and blame for a certain labori- 
ousness in combining these details into 
a moral underscored too obviously by 
a too talkative young man. 

Also, the play can exert much fascina- 
tion upon the playgoer without, how- 
ever, exciting him particularly. An ex- 
cellent argument may be advanced 
against the need of being excited out- 
wardly by plot, if only the author’s in- 
sight into character and situation can 
produce the deeper excitement of recog- 
nition or realization. This play does, 
however, drift too long before coming 
to its conclusion—and an expected one 
at that! (No objection, of course, to the 
expectedness of the conclusion. Who 
does not expect the Cherry Orchard 
family to lose its estate?) And if a valid 
defense can be launched in behalf of 
the “drift,” since it is precisely the drift- 
ing tendencies of people that constitute 
the subject (and since “drift” is part of 
the meaning and magic of some of Chek- 
hov’s masterpieces), the argument can be 
reduced to the basic point of how inter- 
esting the drifting and the ‘‘drifters” are. 
To cite one reaction—the present writ- 
er’s—the drift engaged my interest and 
so did the drifters, except Don, whose 
personality and lectures became subject 
to the law of diminishing returns. For 
this reason, the present writer could 
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range himself on the side of those re- 
viewers who approved the play and 
applauded Robert Anderson’s talent, 
which faced a difficult test in being ap- 
plied to the refractory material of the 
Donald Wetzel novel, A Wreath and a 
Curse. For all that, however, the present 
writer does feel that the subject and 
treatment needed more poetry of char- 
acter and symbolization. With more poe- 
try of characterization (which Chekhov 
provided even in his rather atypical 
Ivanov), Anderson could have made the 
drifting of the characters more vivid and 
poignant. And Don’s speeches and the 
symbol of the crumbling house would 
have escaped a certain obviousness of 
didacticism and symbolism. 

I believe that Mr. Anderson was aware 
of the need of a poetic presentation of 
the subject matter, and from the pro- 
duction it is apparent that his awareness 
was shared by the talented stage direc- 
tor, Alan Schneider, But given the ma- 
terial of the novel, especially the adult 
characters’ general aridity or lack of 
values, Mr. Anderson could not provide 
a richer poetic texture in our realistic 
theatre. His situation is not unique. 
Mr. Anderson is endowed with the 
sensitiveness and thoughtfulness that 
qualify him for the writing of poetic 
drama, but the theatre in which he func- 
tions provides an unfavorable climate 
for the burgeoning of poetic drama. One 
can only admire this writer for his many 
gifts, especially his clear intelligence and 
beautiful spirit. One can only deplore 
the theatre that makes the full use of 
these gifts so difficult and rare. 
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INTERNATIONAL THEATRE MONTH 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


Five years of successful operation 
makes International Theatre Month 
something of an institution. It also de- 
mands a fresh attack upon an idea 
which is fundamentally sound and sim- 
ple, but must on no condition be al- 
lowed to lapse into routine. 

During the month of March, 1955, 
theatres across the United States will, 
for the sixth consecutive year, dedicate 
a production—play, program, pageant, 
or what you will—to the ideal of inter- 
national understanding. The theatre in 
all its phases, dance and music, play 
and film, radio sketch and TV program, 
can bring to actors and audience alike 
a vivid sense of the basic brotherhood of 
man under the fascinating diversity of 
his cultures. There is a compelling ex- 
citement about a “thing done’”—a dra- 
ma—which can vivify ideas and impart 
information better than any _ other 
means. International Theatre Month is 
the framework within which the thea- 
tres in college, school, and community 
can demonstrate how effectively the the- 
atre can serve international understand- 
ing. 

This year International Theatre 
Month is sponsored by AETA and the 
panel on Dramatic Art of the National 


Rosamond Gilder is well known for her work as 
editor, lecturer, and—more_ recently—represent- 
ative-at-large for the American theatre in the 
affairs of UNESCO and the International The- 
atre Institute. 


Commission for UNESCO. It was 
launched in 1949 by ANTA and the 
Panel, and carried forward and devel- 
oped under that joint banner for four 
years. Last winter AETA took over the 
sponsorship in mid-channel. The 1955 
International Theatre Month will be in 
the able hands of Chairman Herschel 
Bricker of the University of Maine (Oro- 
no, Maine) for the AETA, aided and 
abetted by the UNESCO Relations Staft 
of the State Department in Washington. 
Since this is AETA’s first full year of 
sponsorship, it has a brilliant opportun- 
ity to develop new ideas and fresh ap- 
proaches to the subject matter of Inter- 
national Theatre Month. The sponsor- 
ing groups, ANTA in the past, AETA 
and UNESCO now, do not “run” Inter- 
national Theatre Month. They are the 
co-ordinating element, starter, stimulant, 
clearing house: the theatres do the rest. 
By the time this is in print, every im- 
portant theatre in the country, whether 
in college, community, university or 
high school, should have received an 
invitation to take part. To those who 
are interested, a follow-up will be 
mailed containing Curtain Call ’55, a 
new poster, and other material. But no 
one in Washington or New York or 
Maine can tell you what play or pro- 
gram will suit your community, form a 
coherent part of your program, interest 
your company or your students, or ef- 
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fectively present the ideas and ideals of 
international understanding to your au- 
dience. Such decisions are the responsi- 
bility of producer, director, or teacher; 
but it is not inappropriate to state once 
again the general categories of plays 
which are desirable for International 
Theatre Month. 

First and most difficult to find and 
most eagerly sought after are plays that 
are directly concerned with the efforts of 
the United Nations and UNESCO to 
create better understanding among the 
peoples of the world, to help toward a 
better world for free people to live in, 
to sustain and vindicate the “rights of 
man.”” There are as yet only a few such 
plays (e. g., J. B. Priestley’s Home Is To- 
morrow and Ann Barley’s Jungle Mis- 
sion), but there are pageants, one-act 
plays, radio plays, and films which have 
their place on school and college pro- 
grams. For instance, the American The- 
atre Wing (Community Plays) has writ- 
ten two such one-acts, concerned specific- 
ally with the UNESCO Coupon Plan, 
but applicable to the whole UNESCO 
idea. The UNESCO office in the UN 
Building, New York, has a leaflet de- 
scribing these royalty-free plays as well 
as films and recordings of great interest, 
while the Brandon Films (200 West 
57 Street, New York) has a very fine 
full-length film, World Without End, 
directed by Paul Rotha and Basil 
Wright, which can be secured through 
a number of public libraries throughout 
the country as well as directly from 
Brandon. A book of one-act plays about 
UN and its agencies by Aileen Fisher 
and Olive Rabe has recently been pub- 
lished by Plays, Inc. (8 Arlington Street, 
Boston), and there are other excellent 
scripts and films of appropriate material, 
lists of which were compiled by ANTA, 
and which will be supplied on request 
by Chairman Bricker. 
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The second and largest group of plays 
from which a theatre can select appro- 
priate ITM productions consists of the 
great drama of other nations which re- 
flects the classic or modern culture of 
friends and neighbors across the “ocean 
seas.” It is unnecessary to list the clas- 
sics of France, Italy, Spain, Russia, and 
Scandinavia. These are household works 
in every theatre, but International The- 
atre Month productions would be more 
stimulating if the less hackneyed classics 
were rediscovered; the works of Chika- 
mazu, the Shakespeare of Japan; The 
West Chamber, translated by Henry H. 
Hart, a fascinating medieval Chinese 
drama; New Plays from Japan translated 
by Glenn Hughes; the classic Hindu 
plays, some of them conveniently availa- 
ble in Gassner’s Treasury of the Theatre 
and the King-Coit versions of Hindu, 
Persian, and Greek plays, Kai Khosru 
and Other Plays, so excellently prepared 
for child performers. Shakespeare can 
hardly be considered a “foreign” au- 
thor, and I would like to see all English 
classics banned from International The- 
atre Month, except as their content re- 
flects the third category—that is, plays 
about the ideas and ideals behind the 
UN and UNESCO. As Torres Bodet 
expressed it: “From Sophocles to Goethe 
and Schiller, from Aristophanes to 
Shakespeare and Ibsen—what great dra- 
matic poet has not immortalized human- 
ity’s struggle against despotism, intoler- 


ance, injustice, and fear.” 


A fourth and most difficult category is 
that of the modern, newly translated (or 
as yet untranslated) play which directors 
or teachers may have seen or heard in 
recent travels abroad, or through per- 
sonal or other contacts and agencies. 
Such new plays would reflect the present 
mood and problems of other peoples. 
Through the processes of translation 
and production, it would be possible to 
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establish contacts of a very special sort 
between artists of the theatre in various 
parts of the world. Such experiments 
would offer a challenge to directors, 
actors, and students, and might result 
in the discovery of new playwrights not 
currently known in this country. 


International Theatre Month is in it- 
self a challenge. To the individual the- 
atre group, it offers a twofold benefit: a 
reason for something different and per- 
haps experimental in production, on the 
one hand, and an opportunity to secure 
community support, public recognition, 
and official backing on the other. 
Mayors of several cities have, at the in- 
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stigation of the local theatre group, pro- 
claimed International Theatre Week or 
Month; many groups, such as the Chil- 
dren’s Experimental Theatre in Balti- 
more, have enlisted the co-operation of 
the local Consulates and of United Na- 
tions Chapters in their foreign program. 
In Washington, D. C., the opening of 
International Theatre Month is a gala 
event. These are random examples to 
illustrate the wide possibilities that In- 
ternational Theatre Month offers as an 
event to focus attention on the Theatre 
as well as on the cause of international 
understanding. With AETA at the helm 
this year, International Theatre Month 
should break all records. 


Auld Acquaintance 


The process of becoming acquainted with a play is like that of becoming 


acquainted with a person. . 


. . It starts with the observable facts; but it in- 


stinctively aims at a grasp of the very life of the machine which is both deeper 
and, oddly enough, more immediate than the surface appearances offer.—Francis 
Fergusson, The Idea of a Theater (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1949), 
p. 11. Quoted by permission. 


The Dramatist’s ‘“Fate Worse Than Death” 


It is to the credit of modern dramatists that they have striven in various 
ways to make the drama a vital instrument of public stimulation, and their 
participation in the issues of their times is a condition of health in them and a 
spur to creative activity; but it is nevertheless the case that where instruction 
or stimulation or thought become the primary ends of drama, the dramatist, 
though he assumes a useful and worthy role, runs the risk of unbalancing the 
artistic coordination of his means and may end up a rheetbieds!Moedy E. 
Prior, The Language of Tragedy (New York: Columbia University Press, 1947), 
p. 298. Quoted by permission. 
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THE EAST LANSING CONVENTION 


DAVID G. SCHAAL* 


The 250 members of AETA who 
journeyed to East Lansing were party 
to a convention that is not likely 
soon to be forgotten. That much can 
be said without the proverbial fear 
of contradiction. For the first time 
AETA met in national convention in- 
dependently of her sister organization, 
the Speech Association of America; for 
the first time AETA convened during 
the summer, rather than during the 
Christmas recess; for the first time AETA 
met “in a projected building”; for the 
first time AETA was steam heated and 
air conditioned at the same time; for 
the first time AETA members donned 
bathrobes and slippers to stroll casually 
down the hall to “have their brains beat 
out in the shower”; and for the first 
time Samuel Selden read a speech on 
“The Relationship Between Production 
and Curriculum” to the accompaniment 
of singing waiters in the background. 
Yes, this was a convention marked by 
David G. Schaal is a member of the staff of the 
Department of Speech and Drama at Cornell 
University. 

*While assuming full responsibility for this 
interpretation, the writer would like to acknowl- 
edge the help of the following who served as 
observers at the meetings: Mort Clark, State 
University of New York, Alfred; Jack H. Neeson, 
Western Reserve University; Paul K. Peterson, 
University of Minnesota; Jack E. Bender, 
Marjorie Smith, Jim Bob Stephenson, and Wil- 
liam C. Teufel, University of Michigan. The 
writer would also like to acknowledge the help 
he received from brief critical commentaries 
contributed by sixteen veteran members of 


AETA, representing all sections of the country 
and all levels of interest. 


many innovations, some planned and 
some not. 


I 


How did it come off? Rather well. 
This is the way a past president put it: 
“Though I found things wrong with the 
convention and things wrong with the 
arrangements made for it, at the end I 
felt more completely satisfied than I 
have at any other convention. There 
was a sense of relaxation, of a congenial 
group. I felt that I knew more of the 
people who were there than I do at a 
big convention.” 

There is no doubt that this relaxed, 
unified feeling was real, and there were 
reasons for it. This was a smaller, more 
intimate convention because of the time 
and place. Conflicts of interest were 
largely eliminated because this was a 
convention of, by, and for theatre peo- 
ple exclusively. The convention was 
planned to move at a more leisurely 
pace and, in spite of certain hitches, did. 
It was also marked by better arrange- 
ments whereby people might meet each 
other and get acquainted. Convention 
goers ate all their meals as a group in 
the delightfully modern and spacious 
(if incomplete!) dining rooms of Brody 
Hall, and this eating together produced 
a camaraderie and a friendly, get-ac- 
quainted atmosphere that has too long 
been absent from the gatherings of our 
clan. Many of the upper-echelon mem- 
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bers of AETA became real flesh and 
blood people to the average delegate for 
the first time. This cannot help but pay 
dividends in t= years to come. An- 
other appreciated innovation along 
these lines was the “coffee and dough- 
nut break.” And the new type of social 
hour, which featured a charming per- 
formance by the Youngs, was also an 
important part of Operation Good 
Feeling. 

Of course, when you get around to 
the subject of “things wrong with this 
convention” it becomes a matter of per- 
sonal opinion and of value judgments. 
According to John Dugan: “The format 
of the convention was frankly experi- 
mental—for our first independent, sum- 
mer convention: to give an overview of 
AETA’s problems on all levels, in all 
media, for all kinds of drama. It was 
felt that after this we could break away 
again, as usual, into segmented prob- 
lems; certainly it was a format that 
would not be desirable for every future 
Convention.” 

The most commonly heard criticism 
had to do with “summaries of sum- 
maries.” Many felt that the verbal re- 
ports to the conference by chairmen of 
the previous day’s panels were not too 
successful and that the time devoted to 
this might well have been spent in more 
worth-while pursuits. Then the better 
summaries could be mimeographed for 
later distribution. A second major criti- 
cism seemed to be that the topics chosen 
for discuussion were too general, too 
“easy,” and that as a result “speakers 
were faced with such a huge subject that 
all they could do was communicate the 
obvious.” At the convention critique 
Mr. Dugan tossed this hot potato back 
to the individual chairmen when he 


said, “The topics were left broad pur- 
posely, to allow freedom. Chairmen were 
supposed to select, to narrow down to 
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specific problems.” And there the mat- 
ter rests. A third criticism suggested 
that we suffered as a professional or 
learned society because “the program 
crowded out reports on significant re- 
search and study in theatre history and 
dramatic literature.” 

But if we slipped up by excluding 
some subject matter, it was the general 
opinion that we gained by the expan- 
sion of the time devoted to “Project” 
meetings. Each Project had time re- 
served for two individual meetings plus 
a meeting of all Project Chairmen with 
the Administrative Vice-President. This 
was generally conceived to be an excel- 
lent innovation. As a matter of fact 
even further development was suggested 
by E. C. Cole: “Not enough of the 
membership is touched by much of the 
output of the Projects. Only the best 
reports are published in ETJ, and these 
sometimes digested. The membership 
would be interested, I am sure, in re- 
ports which might not merit publica- 
tion. Selection of Project reports for pres- 
entation in conference sessions would 
focus attention on the Projects which 
are the most likely source for new infor- 
mation.” 

Some problems seem to follow us 
wherever we go. For instance, such com- 
plications as late starting and finishing, 
insufficient time for discussion, difficul- 
ties as to size of room, and the like 
“used to be blamed on SAA and our 
meeting with SAA and our having to 
adjust to its scheduling.” Actually, there 
is only one answer whether you are in 
East Lansing or Tallahassee. “No pro- 
gram format will stay on time unless 
the paper readers themselves stay on 
time.” It’s just that simple, and many 
conferees think it about time for chair- 
men to crack the whip. It is hard to be- 
lieve that people who pride themselves 
on timing can’t distinguish between a 
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fifteen-minute paper and a thirty-minute 
paper. 

Another problem that stays with us is 
the matter of too much repetition of 
personnel on various units of the same 
annual program. This situation was par- 
ticularly aggravating this year in that 
the technique of the program necessarily 
required some repetition. In his keynote 
address President Robinson reported: 
“Currently, no person may present more 
than one paper at each convention.”” My 
count for East Lansing lists six people 
scheduled for two panels each, three 
panel members who were chairmen of 
other panels, and another person who 
was chairman of two separate meetings. 
In reply to the President's suggestion 
that we need new blood, one of my ob- 
servers commented: “We need to let 
some of the blood we have flow for a 
while, instead of draining the old aorta.” 
So much for the “problems.” What of the 
actual content of the convention? 


II 


As calm reasoning and previous ex- 
perience would lead one to expect, much 
of the convention fare consisted of old 
wine in new bottles. Nevertheless ‘there 
were frequent gems of restatement and 
clarification” at almost every panel or 
section; and there were stimulating 
speeches and pointed discussions. 


The basic pattern of the program 
called for each of the three major levels 
of AETA to consider the problems of 
production for the three major forms of 
drama—and to do this from the view- 
point of all the major artists of the the- 
atre and in relation to the various media 
(the proscenium stage, the arena stage, 
and the television studio). This is a big 
bill to fill; and, as I have suggested, 
there were complaints that the subjects 
were too broad and that the panels em- 
braced too much material. Nevertheless, 
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in spite of this difficulty or perhaps very 
much because of it, many of those in 
attendance did start home “more com- 
pletely satisfied” than they had been at 
the end of many other conventions. As 
a result of the general considerations 
that were forced upon convention goers 
by the very format of the program, play- 
wrights, directors, designers, actors, cos- 
tumers, and others did seem to come to 
a fresh realization that they were all 
members of the same family, closely re- 
lated by blood. Speaker after speaker 
emphasized the idea that all the artists 
who work together in theatre basically 
have the same ultimate purpose—good 
theatre. Specific means and techniques 
will, of course, vary; but ‘“‘good theatre 
is good theatre whether it is for chil- 
dren, teen-agers, or adults,” whether it 
is on the proscenium, arena, or television 
stage, whether it is in Orono, Albuquer- 
que, or Cedar Rapids. Now this is cer- 
tainly not a “new” thought; but I would 
like to drive self-centered theatre work- 
ers out of their specialized cubbyholes 
to rediscover it from time to time. 

A number of speakers emphasized es- 
pecially that “good theatre” rises above 
specific styles and media. A particularly 
striking example was the section on 
Problems of the Director in the Various 
Media, chaired by Norman Philbrick. 
In this meeting both John Kerr (Pro- 
scenium Stage) and Jack Woodruff (Are- 
na Stage) dealt with the broader impli- 
cations of their subject. They stressed 
the idea that conventional and stereo- 
typed methodology so long imposed 
upon the directorial use of these stages 
has tended to “warp our true apprecia- 
tion of good theatre.’”’ They insisted that 
the purely physical realm of the theatre 
is relatively uniniportant. The foremost 
“rule” for any director to follow, regard- 
less of the staging involved, is a sensi- 
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tive and clear interpretation of the 
script, in order that the audience may 
be able to derive a satisfactory mental 
and emotional concept of the author's 
intent. Woodruff claimed enthusiastic 
applause for his sane approach to arena 
staging. In his belief, “the author, the 
actor, the audience are theatre, no mat- 
ter the stage. The true goal of theatre is 
the play—therefore, on the arena stage 
the rule stands: direct the play, not the 
theatre.” 

Perhaps a tendency to lean on rules 
is part of the price we pay for being 
teachers. At any rate the problems cre- 
ated by the duality of our existence 
were the subject of several interesting 
papers at this convention. 

In his keynote address President Rob- 
inson referred to the title of this year’s 
convention as an indication that we 
might be without the “strong element 
of separation . . . the something vs. some- 
thing” that had typified so many past 
topics. He also cautioned that AETA 
should prepare itself to give clear, posi- 
tive answers to the questions “Who are 
we?” and “What do we believe in?” The 
next speaker, Jack Morrison, launched 
right into both of these subject areas. He 
suggested that the members of AETA 
were still involved with elements of 
separation, only it was a strictly personal 
thing, a kind of schizophrenia. He saw 
two problems overriding all others. 
“They are often ignored in the day-to- 
day business of meeting classes and get- 
ting a show on the road—ignored to the 
detriment of the very classes and pro- 
duction deadlines we are all only too 
busy meeting. The first problem is 
found in the need to be professional ed- 
ucators; the second is in the need to be 
effective artists in the theatre.” Or, to 
put it another way, “Can students and 
staff create with passion and imagination 
within the walls of the university—an 
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institution which has spent centuries 
supplanting passion with reason?” 

Readers may remember that Samuel 
Selden had raised this same question in 
the May issue of ETJ and admitted 
that we have not yet discovered how to 
achieve this combination of teacher- 
artist. At East Lansing, Mr. Selden, 
Lee Mitchell, and C. Robert Kase were 
members of a panel which dealt with 
the problem of The Relationship be- 
tween Production and Curriculum. In 
general, these men proposed the idea 
that since the academic theatre is the 
core of the future American Theatre, its 
program of training must become a liv- 
ing force on the highest professional 
level and produce competent artists and 
doers—not merely bookish talkers about 
the theatre. 

As Mr. Selden put it: “What is badly 
needed in the theatre is men of rich 
background and superior imagination— 
Men and women who not only are 
technically able, but who have passion- 
ate convictions and creative urges.” To- 
ward this end Mr. Selden proposed a 
comprehensive and intensive program of 
study and production for the graduate 
student. The M.A. and Ph.D. degrees 
should require a mastery in four broad 
areas of critical thought and action: 
general education, dramatic literature, 
dramatic philosophy, and dramatic prac- 
tice. The final goal would be: “crafts- 
men and creators” soundly educated in 
all facets of theatre. 

Lee Mitchell pointedly stressed the 
need for greater balance between schol- 
arship and creative production, believ- 
ing that “any Ph.D. in theatre today 
must be able to prove the quality of his 
scholarship by the quality of his stage- 
production.” In line with these ideas on 
the more advanced study, C. Robert 
Kase recommended that more and more 
practical activity be integrated into the 
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course work. He also proposed that, in 
keeping with such a program, official 
and credited recognition should be given 
laboratory achievement. 


Ill 


If the colleges and universities were 
looking for further advice about what 
to do with their curriculums they got 
it in no uncertain terms from several 
other speakers at this convention. For 
a number of years the secondary-school 
teachers have been asking for a greater 
representation on convention programs. 
This year they got it and a few of them, 
at least, made the most of it. As one in- 
formed person put it, “I get a little 
weary of the constant references to the 
age-old problems of the class play and 
the math or physics teacher-director, but 
in some ways I think the secondary- 
school teachers stole the show under the 
fine leadership of Sister Margaret Mary, 
spurred on by the always stimulating 
vitality of Dina Rees Evans and a new 
spark created by Charlotte Kay Motter.” 

Miss Motter was indeed a new spark 
and her plea for a reorientation of our 
attitudes toward high-school theatre 
production was warmly received at the 
first General Session. Her conclusion 
was that “there are no production prob- 
lems in high school which cannot be 
solved by an increased number of good 
directors—directors with talent, training, 
and a sense of mission.” And she laid 
the responsibility for providing such di- 
rectors right at the feet of the college 
and university theatre departments. 
These departments must help their stu- 
dents “become educators as well as 
artists’”—that phrase again. In addition, 
college and university theatre teachers 
must stop advising their theatre majors 
that “they can always teach in high 
school,” and instead must actively en- 
courage them to become high-school di- 
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rectors, in which capacity “they may 
attain great artistic satisfaction and 
greater financial security than in any 
other theatrical activity.” 

At a General Session on the following 
day Miss Evans examined the ills of 
high-school theatre and took another 
blast at college and university theatre 
departments for their failures to help 
in curing the patient. She began by 
quoting Campton Bell (ET J, May, 1954) 
to the effect that “the discontinuance of 
drama courses in secondary schools is 
proceeding at an alarming pace, and re- 
cent surveys indicate that many high 
schools are substituting other forms of 
entertainment for the traditional school 
play.” From this evidence she believed 
it obvious that “we have failed to sell 
our goods to the administration, to the 
students, and to the community... . 
AETA has had the opportunity but has 
made very little impression on the high- 
school administrator.” 

Then she got down to her main thesis. 
“The colleges have let us down. We 
have accepted their glamorous costumes 
and tried to cut them down to size for 
our own show. Alas, many of them are 
outworn or poorly made. They rip at 
the seams. They seldom fit. . . . It is 
time for the high school to stop accept- 
ing hand-me-downs and to start fashion- 
ing our own garments meant for us from 
the start—garments that will fit and 
serve us with comfort and distinction. 

“Let us start by turning our backs 
upon the college and professional theatre 
and turning our faces toward the chil- 
dren’s theatre. Let us study and adapt 
to our own needs their sound principles 
of child development. We have time and 
again expounded our philosophy of 
high-school dramatics, but few adminis- 
trators take us seriously because our 
practices do not shore up to our preach- 
ing. Let us become ourselves adept at 
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the techniques of creative dramatics and 
devise courses of training for the upper 
grades based squarely on the firm foun- 
dation laid by Winifred Ward.” This 
suggestion for revolutionizing of meth- 
ods and materials for the high school 
could be an H-bomb or a dud. But it 
was one of the most exciting ideas heard 
at the convention. 


IV 


Another panel which the audience 
seemed to consider outstanding was 
Hubert Heffner’s Aesthetic Problems in 
the Theatre: The Relationship Be- 
tween Means and Ends. Mr. Heffner 
led off with a probing introduction in 
which he defined aesthetics as the “un- 
known realm” in the American the- 
tre: “We pragmatic Americans are apt 
to be somewhat impatient with exami- 
nation of and speculation about the 
ends and aims of the arts of the theatre. 
Our desire is to get the show on, not to 
talk about it. In our emphasis upon 
the practical we are often suspicious of 
the theoretical. In these United 
States, despite our long and wide interest 
in the theatre and its arts, we have to 
date produced few if any theoretical 
works on the subject. Almost all of our 
writings on the arts of the theatre tend 
to be mere ‘how-to-do-it’ handbooks, 
practical manuals of advice to the tech- 
nician.” 

Although all of the papers were con- 
sidered noteworthy contributions, par- 
ticular interest centered on the speeches 
of John T. Dugan and Willard F. Bell- 
man. Mr. Bellman stated his belief that 
the designer is an intermediate artist 
who must re-create from the innermost 
meaning of the script and no other. “His 
goal for the production will be made up 
of ideas and emotions so complex and 
nondiscursive that he may feel that he 
knows them best when he can express 
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them in words the least. However, he 
will feel that they are his own, both as 
emotions and ideas, for they have be- 
come fused with his own experience and 
thoughts in his efforts to acquire them. 
. . . From his knowledge of the inner 
drama, and impelled by the necessity 
for expressing it through his art, the 
designer creates an image of scenery or 
lights which, to him, seems to re-create 
the inner drama. This effort of creation 
is then judged through a process of 
‘being his own audience,’ which is es- 
sentially an aesthetic judgment.” 

John Dugan’s paper was directly con- 
cerned with “The Relationship Between 
Means and Ends for the Playwright,” 
but perhaps dealt even more important- 
ly with the intrinsic worth and dignity 
of our own field. “The unique delight 
or joy experienced in drama is not to be 
confused with mere entertainment or 
divertissement. ... The intellect and the 
will are purged of the dross of despair 
and error. The unique experience of 
beauty has refined these faculties, so 
that those who have had the experience 
are re-created in spirit, seeing there is 
reason in the apparent madness of the 
world. They are inspired to carry on in 
their own human actions, seeking in 
their own lives the joy in truth and 
goodness that the beauty of great drama 
had given them. To my mind these are 
the unique and proud ends of drama. 
They are what dignify, justify, and ne- 
cessitate our important role in educa- 
tion. . . . No other art can claim to be 
as meaningful for human beings as 
drama, which alone treats man at his 
highest realization, with his potencies 
actualized, with his full faculties in 
action.” 

There were other individual and col- 
lective highlights. Certainly one excit- 
ing new personality was Zelma George, 
who spoke on the problems of the actor 
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on the arena stage. The audience found 
her sociological approach to theatre dif- 
ferent and interesting. In fact, it occa- 
sioned the suggestion that “AETA might 
do well to bring in sociologists, psycholo- 
gists, and others to speak to us—to rein- 
force and change some of our empirical 
theories of what we do (or try to do) 
in theatre.” 


Another source of pleasure was Frank 
Whiting’s production of Beauty and the 
Beast, though many regretted the fact 
that there was no opportunity for audi- 
ence discussion after the performance 
or no attempt to tie in the play with 
programs on the following day. Others 
suggested that there might well have 
been two or three other productions by 
high-school, college, or community-the- 
atre groups. 


But probably the highlight of the 
whole convention was the Monday Gen- 
eral Session-Luncheon given over to a 
consideration of the topic, “Where we 
have been; where we are going.” As one 
observer put it: “After listening to 
hopes for AETA, constructive plans for 
ANTA, a review of community-theatre 
progress, the vivacious and humorous 
speech of the Secondary Project head, 
who gave us real hope for accomplish- 
ments in the secondary area, and the 
sincere and moving remarks of Sara 
Spencer, who so aptly related the place 
of Children’s Theatre to our democratic 
way of life, I think we all agreed 
with Sister Margaret Mary that ‘we are 
going places, and we came away with 
renewed enthusiasm for the journey.” 


Many felt that Sister Margaret Mary's 
speech was the best at the convention. 
All who heard her will treasure her 
story about being so concerned with the 
troubles of AETA that she asked the 
Lord in prayer if there wasn’t something 
He could do about the situation. After 
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listening long and thoughtfully, the 
Lord decided that the best thing He 
could do would be to create a new 
Beatitude for the special benefit of the 
theatre association in annual conven- 
tion: “Blessed are they who run around 
in circles, for they shall become big 
wheels.” 

The idea of having a banquet as the 
final session of the convention was an- 
other innovation this year and an emi- 
nently successful one. There was no 
great exodus of delegates on Tuesday 
afternoon and the large number who 
stayed over were given graphic proof 
that AETA’s big wheels have not all 
been running around in circles. Indeed, 
the inauguration ceremony in which 
Horace Robinson introduced the past 
presidents of AETA “was not only im- 
pressive but in the nature of a climax, 
emphasizing our heritage of leadership. 
In our efforts not to be pompous, we 
had somehow overlooked the fact that 
ritual and ceremonials are a part of our 
dramatic heritage and that we like to be 
‘impressed’ as well as to get the work 
of the day done.” 

And so, on an appropriately dramatic 
note, the convention came to a close. 
As members started out for home no 
doubt many of them shared the opinion 
of a West Coast conferee: “Probably 
more than ever before, there was in the 
1954 convention a feeling of unity of 
purpose and goal. Much of the reason 
for this atmosphere was the sense of 
co-ordination which President Robinson 
and Father Hartke brought to the con- 
vention. One felt a cohesion of the 
many elements in educational theatre, 
a sense of renewed faith in what could 
be accomplished in all of its many areas. 
With the achievement of strong unity, 
AETA as a separate institution can 
move forward to a realization of its 
great promise.” 
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TENTH ANNUAL CHILDREN’S 
THEATRE MEETING 


MARY JANE LARSON WATKINS 


The tenth annual meeting of the Chil- 
dren’s Theatre Conference of AETA 
convened at Kellogg Center on the 
Michigan State College campus in East 
Lansing on August 23, 1954, with 290 
participants representing thirty-five 
states, the District of Columbia, and 
Canada. Until August 28, this enthusi- 
astic group of conferees shared a rich 
schedule of inspirational speeches, work- 
shops, discussions, and dramatic produc- 
tions—programs designed to meet the 
needs of all, whether they were intend- 
ed to offer specific, practical informa- 
tion or to develop new ideas. 

As has been the case in past sessions, 
a group with widely varying interests 
was present at East Lansing. But no 
matter how diverse their interests were, 
all the representatives shared one thing 
in common: their wholehearted dedica- 
tion to the field of children’s theatre. 
There was ample representation from 
the group who term themselves “old 
timers,” and an equally large number 
of newcomers to the field joined in to 
learn, to share problems, and to ask 
questions. New ideas were offered, old 
ones reconsidered. 

The physical setting for the meeting 


Mary Jane Larson Watkins is currently a gradu- 
ate assistant in children’s theatre at Michigan 
State College. She is a graduate of Northwestern 
University, and a former director of the Junior 
Civic Theatre of Kalamazoo, 


was most conducive to productive 
thought and participation. The lobby 
of Kellogg Center was filled with gaily 
inspirational and instructive exhibits 
prepared by numerous children’s the- 
atre organizations. These provided a 
background for many extra-session dis- 
cussions. Community meals served in 
the ballroom gave further opportuni- 
ties for personal contact and conversa- 
tion. This was truly a participating con- 
ference filled with vital discussions, both 
in the scheduled and the informal ses- 
sions that ran through the five days. 


I 


This tenth annual meeting, which 
marked a milestone in CTC affairs, had 
no formally-stated theme. However, Pro- 
gram Chairman Eleanor Chase York and 
her committee planned each day’s ses- 
sion to provide for critical thinking in 
re-evaluating current programs and in 
laying plans for future growth. Mrs. 
York’s opening statement at the first 
dinner meeting established this idea in 
the minds of Conference members: “In 
ten years we've come a long way—but 
look how much farther we have to go.” 

Without exception, the major speakers 
presented not only an encouraging eval- 
uation of progress in children’s theatre 
in the twentieth century, but also a 
challenge to raise standards and to im- 
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prove performance in all areas of the 
field in years to come. The responsibili- 
ty of the adult in his leadership role was 
stressed repeatedly in terms of the im- 
pact good theatre can have as a positive 
factor in the development of children. 

Setting the stage for the meeting was 
the keynote address by Harold Ehrens- 
perger, who spoke on “Decade of Desti- 
ny and Theatre for Children,” choosing 
for his text a quotation from Saroyan: 
“There’s no foundation all along the 
way.” Children’s theatre, according to 
Mr. Ehrensperger, is a foundation, and 
a sound one, for it builds on youth and 
fosters in them imagination, the most 
wonderful, most necessary of all quali- 
ties. Through children’s theatre, with 
creative dramatics by its side, a founda- 
tion can be laid for the development of 
ideals, for the kind of life we want to 
lead in America. 

A further inspirational note was 
sounded by Sara Spencer, Director of the 
Children’s Theatre Conference, in her 
analysis of ‘““Where Have We Been, and 
Where Are We Going?” Children’s thea- 
tre is a product of the twentieth century. 
A school of authors has developed, and 
a variety of groups have grown up to 
produce their plays, and to share ex- 
periences with one another. Currently 
there are about one hundred reputable 
plays and about five hundred producing 
groups. This is a worthy record of past 
accomplishment. To determine where 
we are going, it is necessary to review 
the motives prompting the children’s 
theatre movement. Children’s theatre is 
not a mass medium, for it reaches only 
some 4,000,000 children a year. But it 
is pitted against a variety of mass media. 
Therefore, there is an obligation to 
show young people that there are things 
other than Superman to entertain them. 
The long-range objective of children’s 
theatre must be to give each succeeding 


generation a chance to see the good as 
well as the bad, the worth while as well 
as the trivial, for the good of the race. 
“We have a chance to get to our chil- 
dren before they become ‘the common 
man’ who loves Lucy better than ‘Tos- 
canini.” 

Specifically dealing with one area 
where the problem of standards has been 
intensified was Burdette Fitzgerald’s ad- 
dress entitled, “Anything Is Good 
Enough for Children.” She presented 
a challenge to children’s theatre workers 
to recognize and fight for the status of 
children’s productions, so that it no 
longer will be necessary to present them 
in anything but settings of the highest 
quality. The child is the end and the 
beginning, and now that children’s plays 
have attained a standard of excellence 
that lifts them beyond the “crepe paper” 
stage, it is necessary to maintain that 
high standard in production. Not just 
anything, but “only the highest and 
finest is good enough for the rarest thing 
on earth, our children.” 

Further thought-provoking ideas came 
from Martha Bennett King, who changed 
the title of her speech from the an- 
nounced ‘Second Decade of Children’s 
Theatre Fever’ to ‘““Time Marches On.” 
Participation as audience members pro- 
vides children with a means of learning 
through all the senses at once, an edu- 
cational process that is sometimes under- 
valued. Therefore, Mrs. King’s concern 
is with the worth of plays written and 
produced for child audiences, and she 
hopes that there can be experiments in 
audience reaction to determine exactly 
what it is that children want and need. 


In terms of evaluating the growth of 
children’s theatre on the American con- 
tinent, it was heartening to hear of the 
progress being made in children’s the- 
atre in connection with the Dominion 
Drama Festival of Canada. This pro- 
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gram was outlined by Mary Ellen Bur- 
gess and Helen Grier. There is a feel- 
ing in Canada that children’s theatre is 
making its finest contribution in the 
field of international relationships. 

As did all the others, the closing 
speech of the meeting dealt with foun- 
dations. Thomas Poag, in his “New 
Horizons for the Children’s Theatre in 
the Hydrogen Age,” termed the chil- 
dren’s theatre director a social engineer 
working for the betterment of human 
relations in a field that is a union and 
culmination of all the arts. In a world 
where undesirable forces are attempting 
to capture the minds and bodies of 
youth, there is opportunity for those 
working in this field to design new 
bridges, not only for the building of 
America but for the building of one 
world as well. For that reason, the 
mushrooming growth of the children’s 
theatre movement creates a need for the 
critical re-evaluation of goals and _phil- 
osophy in order that it may achieve the 
purpose to which it is dedicated. 


II 


Proof that the challenge to strive for 
quality of thought and peftformance is 
being met was offered during the va- 
rious workshops, where—through dem- 
onstration and discussion—information 
on production was presented. Directing 
techniques, scene design and construc- 
tion, wardrobe planning and design, 
lighting, and other aspects of putting 
on a play were outlined both visually 
and verbally in a series of sessions fol- 
lowed by question and _ discussion 
periods. 

In Frank Whiting’s directing work- 
shops the director was shown using va- 
rious techniques with both children and 
college students working on well-known 
scripts. One interesting feature was a 
demonstration of the evolution of read- 
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ing lines from the old method of spell- 
ing out words through to the present 
mode of capturing and capitalizing on 
the natural exuberance of youth, in the 
workshop entitled “The Story Behind 
the Lines.” The sharp contrast between 
the old and the new system in relation 
to directing children was clearly defined. 
The idea of developing good action was 
expanded in Mr. Whiting’s second work- 
shop on “Realizing the Story Through 
Action.” 

The technical workshops all centered 
on staging plays effectively through 
the use of well-executed, versatile sets 
and costumes, “Simple Scenery for Com- 
plex Plays’ was graphically presented 
by William McCreary, who showed how 
to build and use multipurpose screens 
and ground rows which allow for easy 
scene shifting—a factor presenting prob- 
lems in many children’s plays where 
numerous settings are required. He 
also illustrated means of achieving 
special effects, particularly in flying. 

Closely related to the workshop on 
scenery was Jed Davis’ presentation of 
“Let There Be Light,” in which he dem- 
onstrated a complete portable control 
board and wiring system for touring 
companies. This installation can be 
set up in a very limited time and still 
is capable of lighting a complex show 
requiring flexibility at the control 
board. It provides for smooth blending 
of all effects, including the special magic 
illusions frequently required for chil- 
dren’s theatre. 

A whole new concept of wardrobe 
building was presented by Maurine 
Mitchell. Her theory is that the more 
separate pieces there are to a costume, 
the more versatile and usable each ward- 
robe piece is. Demonstrating this prin- 
ciple, Mrs. Mitchell showed how to 
“Mix and Match Your Costumes” by 
adding sleeves, dickies, aprons, and va- 
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rious other devices to basic jumpers con- 
structed with lacings to eliminate the 
need for constant alteration for size. She 
also outlined the requirements for a 
basic girls’ wardrobe for children’s the- 
atre, noting that it is possible to build 
a boys’ wardrobe utilizing the same plan 
of mix and match. 


The problem of wig building was 
discussed by Herbert Camburn. He 
showed finished wigs that can be con- 
structed in a costume workshop and 
demonstrated techniques to follow, list- 
ing materials and outlining the methods 
of handling various synthetic substances 
now on the market 


As has been the case since the Chil- 
dren’s Theatre Conference held its first 
meeting ten years ago, delegates looked 
forward to the workshops on creative 
dramatics and to the stimulating presen- 
tation of ideas by Winifred Ward. The 
East Lansing conference provided three 
creative dramatics presentations, with 
Miss Ward presiding at each session. 
She explained that creative dramatics 
provides an immediate experience for 
the children who are participating. It is 
improvised, never written down, and 
each time a scene is played it is differ- 
ent. It is the playing out of experiences, 
ideas, and stories in informal fashion. 


Of interest to novice and veteran 
alike were the demonstrations of Geral- 
dine Brain Siks, Eleanor Rice, and Ken- 
neth Graham, who worked with groups 
of children who had been members of 
creative dramatics classes during the 
three-week Children’s Theatre Institute 
which immediately preceded the confer- 
ence. The three groups represented 
the primary, middle, and upper grades. 
Delegates had an opportunity to see how 
creative dramatics is presented to each 
age level, then to ask questions about 
methods employed. 


Ill 


No conference would be complete 
without discussion groups designed to 
meet the varying needs of delegates in 
a situation permitting free exchange of 
ideas. Agnes Haaga was chairman of 
this section of the program, which had 
as its theme a quotation from Hughes 
Mearnes: “You have something to say. 
Something of your very own. Try to 
say it. Don’t undervalue it.” 

Nine discussion sections were organ- 
ized. These included units on inaugur- 
ating and on organizing and adminis- 
tering a program; on dealing with recre- 
«tion groups; on interesting high-school 
students; on strengthening elementary- 
school and teacher-training programs; 
on raising the level of TV productions 
for children; on theatre architecture; 
and on trouping with limited facilities. 
There was a special section for Junior 
League members. 

Each group had leaders and special 
contributors who were particularly well 
versed in its particular area of interest, 
and the post-discussion reports pre- 
sented in general session indicated an 
enthusiastic participation. As a result of 
the findings of the group concerned with 
television, a Committee on Radio and 
Television has been set up within the 
Special Projects Section of the Confer- 
ence. While there were no such spec- 
tacular outgrowths from the other 
groups, each one indicated that there 
is a need for further study and positive 
action in all areas of the children’s the- 
atre field. The reports provided further 
proof that delegates were concerned with 
a critical evaluation of past performance 
and a forward-looking course of action 
toward raised standards as well as an 
expanded program for the future. 

Three notable figures in the field of 
professional theatre—Willard Swire, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of ANTA; Monte 
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Meacham, Children’s World Theatre; 
and Edwin Strawbridge, Edwin Straw- 
bridge Productions—were present to dis- 
cuss professional standards for children’s 
theatre. Mr. Swire’s definitions of “pro- 
fessional” as “a definite level of excel- 
lence or attainment,” and “amateur” as 
“one who loves his art” clarified termi- 
nology and indicated that the same set of 
standards can be applied to producing 
groups which fall into both categories. 
Outstanding among the standards listed 
by the panel were good scripts provid- 
ing inherent motivation, directors and 
actors who understand and are sensitive 
to children and to the needs of a child 
audience, and consistency of perform- 
ance. 
IV 


Three major productions of plays for 
children were presented during the 
week. Each production differed from 
the others in some very definite way, 
though all were adaptations of favorite 
children’s stories in fairy tale settings. 

First of these was Beauty and the 
Beast, by Nicholas Stuart Gray, pro- 
duced by the Michigan State College 
Children’s Theatre Institute, Frank 
Whiting directing. This production, 
with one exception, was done with an 
adult cast. A particularly notable fea- 
ture of this very finished presentation 
was the degree of technical perfection 
achieved in obtaining smooth perform- 
ance of a play requiring many special 
effects, including flying, and numerous 
rapid scene changes. 

The Children’s Theatre Workshop of 
the Dunes Art Foundation, Michigan 
City, Indiana, presented The Elves and 
the Shoemaker as the second formal pro- 
duction. This play was written by Nora 
Tully MacAlvay and Charlotte Chor- 
penning, and was directed by Mrs. Mac- 
Alvay. Teen-agers who had been mem- 
bers of the Dunes Children’s Theatre 
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group through the summer served both 
as actors and backstage workers. The 
story is played in one setting. The direct- 
ing technique was more creative than 
formalized, providing an example of 
what can be done by young people in 
a formal production when they are al- 
lowed a measure of free expression in 
developing character and movement. 


The Plain Princess, a new script by 
Aurand Harris, was the final presenta- 
tion of the week’s program of plays. 
Zack York directed the premiere per- 
formance, which was produced by the 
Teachers’ Workshop in Dramatics of 
Western Michigan College in Kalama- 
zoo. Members of the Workshop worked 
on all phases of production in addition 
to acting in the show. The cast was 
mixed, using both children and adults, 
demonstrating how the two groups can 
work together effectively. This play 
used two sets, both notable for their 
charming fairy tale quality. 

Each play was subjected to the critical 
evaluation of the conference group, 
which discussed appealing factors and 
analyzed weaknesses in both the scripts 
and the productions as a whole. Since 
all plays were presented before a child 
audience with conference members sit- 
ting toward the rear of the auditorium, 
it was possible to note children’s reac- 
tions. Beauty and the Beast was an- 
alyzed according to a graph designed for 
recording audience reaction in terms of 
such factors as emotional peak, excite- 
ment, and interest. Observers seated 
with the children noted their reactions 
and recorded them. Then the results 
were compared with Mr. Whiting’s 
charting of anticipated response. This 
type of graph was suggested as a begin- 
ning for study of children’s responses to 
plays they see. 

In addition to these three productions, 
a demonstration of dance for children’s 
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theatre was presented by Robert Moul- 
ton and his company from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. A production of 
Guki the Moon Boy, directed by Meg 
Paton, was presented in the Studio The- 
atre on the campus by the Michigan 
State College Toyshop Theatre group. 


Puppetry was also featured on the 
program. George Latshaw presented 
his original The Runaway Rocket dur- 
ing a general session and later discussed 
puppetry techniques, stressing the ways 
in which hand puppets can be contruct- 
ed by making use of simple, easily-avail- 
able materials. The Lansing Junior 
League Puppeteers entertained with 
Millie Presents, and Mr. and Mrs. Kent 
More also presented a puppet show. 

Of general interest was a movie made 
in an Akron, Ohio, classroom, showing 
children playing creatively the story of 
Rapunzel. Dorothy Kester explained 
that this project was an outgrowth of 
the children’s experience at a formal 
production of the play. Two films pro- 
duced by the Palo Alto, California, Chil- 
dren’s Theatre, Pudge Goes to the The- 
atre and The Palo Alto Experiment, at- 
tracted similar attention. 

Each production, whether it was 
staged, filmed, or presented with pup- 
pets, suggested ideas to help meet the 
needs of every delegate. Each provided 
diversified examples of the way infor- 
mation gathered from the discussions 
and workshops can be put to practical 
use. Another popular means of sharing 
information and solving problems was 
the question box, which served to help 
those wanting specific information—on 
everything from shadow plays to how to 
locate scripts for large casts—to meet 
others who had knowledge to share. 


Vv 


Beyond the accomplishments made 
possible through well-planned program- 


ming, another notable trend was the 
strengthening of regional organizations 
within the CTC organizational format. 
Each regional group met at least once 
during the week, and several are hoping 
to have regional meetings between na- 
tional conferences to promote further 
the exchange of ideas. 


It would not be possible to give credit 
to all those whose efforts through the 
entire year produced such an effectively 
organized and efficiently operated con- 
ference. Notable were the contributions 
of Eleanor Chase York, Program Chair- 
man; Jed Davis and Margaret Paton, 
Chairman and Assistant Chairman of 
the Local Arrangements Committee; 
Maxine Anglin, Hostess Chairman; the 
Lansing Junior League and the Junior 
Leagues of Michigan, who—under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. Ward Kelly—act- 
ed as local hostesses; and the staff of 
Kellogg Center and the Speech Depart- 
ment of Michigan State College. 


This tenth annual meeting of the 
Children’s Theatre Conference can point 
with pride to its first decade of growth. 
It can be equally proud of its objective 
attitude toward evaluating this progress 
and of its determination to grow only 
within the framework of high standards. 
In view of the enthusiasm with which it 
recalled its achievements and laid its 
plans for the future, the latter attitude 
is particularly significant. It would be 
easy, at a time when opportunity for 
growth presents itself from every di- 
rection, to permit this enthusiasm to 
override a sensible approach. It was 
obvious, however, that the primary con- 
cern of the organization is to maintain a 
constant awareness of its responsibility 
to the children for whom its program is 
designed. 


Mary Ellen Clifford’s overview of the 
history of CTC summarized the trends 
of organizational thought and action. 
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According to her evaluation of events of 
the decade, the past ten years have seen 
development in the raising of standards, 
in opening lines of communication be- 
tween novices and those experienced in 
the children’s theatre field, and in the 
beginnings of an international program 
relating children’s theatre to the outside 
world. The first five years saw great 
uphill movement; then, however, there 
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On August 28 nearly three hundred 
inspired conferees left East Lansing feel- 
ing a new sense of dedication and carry- 
ing high hopes for a year of steady prog- 
ress. It was not a smug group that had 
gathered for a week of uncritical review 
of past accomplishments, but a stimu- 
lated one that had accepted a challenge 
presented in an atmosphere of inspi- 
ration. In August, 1955, this same group 


will gather in Salt Lake City to examine . 
the next chapter of children’s theatre 
history. 


was a leveling off. The thought to guide 
us the next ten years is, “Are we going 
to do just a little bit better?” 


Art and the State 


JOUVET. . . . It’s time that the State understood once for all that the real life of H 
a people can only be great if their unreal life, the life of the imagination 
and the spirit, is great. A people’s force lies in its dreams. When night 
comes and the dark brings rest and surcease, it is not enough to light up 
the monuments of the past with colored spots. It’s nice to illuminate 
Eiffel Towers, but don’t you think it is better still to illuminate minds? 


—Jean Giraudoux, Impromptu de Paris, Theatre Arts, XXII 
(March, 1938), 230. Quoted by permission. 


The God in the Orchestra 


jouver. . . . I’m talking about love itself—love which makes us one with all 
created things—men, animals, plants. When the lights are lowered and si- 
lence descends on the darkened house, the members of the audience are 
ready to forget their separate problems, their petty preoccupations, and 
to sink into a state of acquiescence, to tune their pulses to a universal beat. 
Their hearts are touched—they love, but not narrowly, egotistically. Mo- 
tionless, suspended in timeless space, they love as God might, when He 
looks down through a rift in the clouds on the antics, noble or contempti- 
ble, of the creatures with which He has peopled the earth. The audience 
is a god full of pity and gratitude for these beings on the stage who are 
willing to suffer, to love and to die for him. 


—Jean Giraudoux, Impromptu de Paris, Theatre Arts, XX1 
(March, 1938), 222. Quoted by permission. 
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MANUSCRIPT PLAY PROJECT 
FULL-LENGTH SCRIPTS AVAILABLE FOR PRODUCTION 


The following six plays are among 
twenty-nine which have been selected by 
the judges in the Project. Synopses of 
other plays will appear in a later issue 
of the Journal. 


GIANT FROM THE SOUTH 
A poetic drama by Robert Morris 


Giant from the South treats on three 
levels the heroic legend of Thomas 
Wolfe. It takes the three aspects of 
significance in legend as defined by the 
playwright—‘“the individual character 
localized in time and place, its poetic 
and romantic associations, and its demi- 
urge or ‘driving force’”-—and, making 
use of drama, dance, and fantasy, proj- 
jects them through the central figure 
of Gene Gant. The author does not 
attempt to be biographical concerning 
Thomas Wolfe except in the broadest 
outline but gives us a powerful poetic 
treatment of a fascinating character. 


Cast: 7 women, 11 men, plus dancers 
and choruses. Eleven skeletal sets. 


REPEAT AFTER ME 
A modern comedy by James B. Allardice 


The action of the play concerns David 
Hutchins, a Professor of Sociology who 
teaches a course in marriage. The plot 
is tightly woven, with most of the com- 
plications arising out of the discrepan- 
cies between theory and practice. All 
conclusions collapse when love, a factor 
somehow buried in statistics, enters the 
picture. It is a very amusing and sophis- 


ticated treatment of the “battle of the 

sexes.” 

Cast: 6 women, 8 men. One interior set. 


THE FOUR SONS OF AYMON 
By Herman Closson; English version 
by Hugh Dickinson 


This play draws some modern paral- 
lels from the medieval legend of the 
Four Sons, the national heroes of Bel- 
gium. The story is dashing, colorful, 
and romantic. It derives its interest from 
a combination of the Sons’ adventures 
while they are being pursued through 
the land as a result of their killing of 
Charlemagne’s nephew; it utilizes the 
pageantry of Charlemagne’s court, satire 
on governmental procedures, and the 
fantasy of medieval magic. 

Cast: 6 women, 28 men. Sets: 5 interi- 
or, 3 exterior (all subject to simple 
treatment). 


A MATCH FOR THE DEVIL 
A comedy by Norman Nicholson 


The action takes place in Jezreel in 
the time of Hosea the Prophet. The 
play is a poetic Biblical comedy concern- 
ing Hosea’s somewhat unorthodox mar- 
riage to a temple prostitute, Gomer—a 
marriage which becomes the choice joke 
of Jezreel when Gomer returns to her 
profession. It is a deft and comic combi- 
nation of Old Testament narrative and 
modern poetic imagery by a young 
British poet whose work is already being 
acclaimed on a level with that of Eliot 
and Fry. It is an enjoyable story con- 
taining elements of universality. 

Cast: 4 women, 5 men. Sets: 2 exteriors. 
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THE UNKNOWN WOMAN 
FROM ARRAS 


A drama by Armand Salacrou, translated 
from the French by Paul Hahn 


The play was in part inspired by the 
words of the poet Unamuno: “In order 
to have much hope, one must have many 
memories.” It begins with a shot, and 
we discover that a man has committed 
suicide because his wife has deceived 
him. The story dramatizes that little 
known moment between life and death 
during which a man’s thoughts, dreams, 
and hopes are said to pass before him. 
The author achieves a fascinating effect 
by translating his elements of fantasy 
into concrete, realistic drama. 


Cast: 5 women, g men. One set. 
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EVEN THE GODS 
A satiric comedy by Mildred C. Kuner 


The plot of the play is set in the 
palace of King Admetus in Pherae, the 
Capital of Thessaly, in days when Greek 
culture dominated the ancient world, 
and is based on the legend of Queen 
Alcestis’ decision to die in her husband's 
place and her frustrating of Death by 
her own particular brand of femininity. 
The author has made no attempt at au- 
thenticity but has used the story as a 
background upon which she hangs some 
very clever action and dialogue, ridicul- 
ing the dogmatic theory of government 
of all life by one set of man-made rules 
and recognizing the vexing refusal of 
women to be coerced by any rules. It 
makes a sparkling and thought-provok- 
ing evening’s entertainment. 

Cast: 4 women, 11 men. One set. 


Other plays available through the Project are as follows: 


A Cup of Fury by George Savage 
and Bill Noble 
The Day of the Faun by Archie Binns 
The Golden Goose by Roberta Lanouette 
The Great Magician by Lawrence Carra 
House in the Sea by Phillip Gelb and 
Cyril Heiman 
The Inconstant Moon by Irving Kreutz 
The Man Who Woke Up by Anne Walters 
Mary and Her Sergeant by William R. Smith 
A Mighty Fortress by Jane Erickson 
Out Flew the Webb by Elenore Gullion 
Penny for Charon by Herman Miller 
The People Speak by Elizabeth McFadden 


Red Two by James E. Michael 
Set It in Troy by Ronald Mitchell 


The Shoemaker’s House by Ronald Mitchell 
The Shorn Lambs by John Mock 


Sing Ho for a Prince by Jo Grenzebach 


and Haakon Berch 


Stampede Bluff by John Young 


Thank You Stranger by Gordon Condit 

There Is Music by Leslie Prince 

Tom Jones by Paul S. Clarkson and 
Joseph H. Purdy 

Verily I Do by Gladys Charles and 
George Savage 

Volpone adapted by Albert H. Nadeau 


For permission to produce these plays and for general information on the AETA 
Manuscript Play Project, write to Samuel Selden, Chairman, Box 351, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 
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MINUTES OF THE 
BUSINESS MEETING 


Kellogg Center for 
Continuing Education 
Michigan State College 
East Lansing, Michigan 


August 30, 1954 


The meeting was called to order by 
President Robinson at 5:15 P.M. It was 
voted to dispense with the reading of 
the minutes of the 1953 Business Meet- 
ing, and to approve them as distributed 
to the membership in the Educational 
Theatre Journal of March, 1954. 

The Executive Secretary-Treasurer 


made the following report: 

As of August 24, 1954, the total membership 
figure for AETA was 1,800, This figure has been 
augmented somewhat since the 24th by member- 
ships subscribed to through the Executive Of- 
fice and during the present conference and 
which have not as yet been processed. 

Of the total 1,800 members, 1,161 are in- 
dividual memberships; 34 are student member- 
ships; 25 are family memberships; 94 are sus- 
taining memberships; 117 are organizational 
memberships; 308 are library memberships; and 
36 are complimentary memberships. Since both 
husband and wife of a family membership are 
considered individual members of AETA, the 
25 family memberships actually represent 50 
members. 

The total membership figure for these first 
eight months of 1954 is encouraging when com- 
pared with the total membership figure for 
1953. During all twelve months of 1953, 1,908 
memberships were processed. With four months 
of 1954 remaining, during which period the 
receipt of most of the special term memberships 
is anticipated, it seems probable that our total 
membership figure for all of 1954 will be greater 
than it was for 1953. 

One widespread promotional campaign for 
memberships was conducted by the Executive 
Office this year. Approximately 2,000 AETA 
brochures were distributed to the members of 
the National Recreation Association. Member- 
ships have been promoted through regional 


conferences and individual contacts as well. 

A limited supply of the pamphlet entitled 
“The Stagebusiness in Shakespeare’s Plays: A 
Postscript” by Arthur Colby Sprague was 
purchased from the British Society for Theatre 
Research and distributed to the 1954 sustain- 
ing members as a bonus publication. A revised 
AETA promotional brochure has been published 
by the Executive Office this year. Bound reprints 
of the AETA Constitution and Children’s The- 
atre Conference’s Operating Code have also 
been published during 1954. 

The financial picture for the first eight and 
a half months of this fiscal year is encouraging. 

An income of $10,500.00 was budgeted for 
1954. Our actual income as of August 15 was 
$10,269.11. This indicates that we are only 
$230.89 short of the income budgeted for the en- 
tire year. Receipts from regular individual, 
regular sustaining, regular organizational, and 
regular and special library memberships are 
already over the budgeted receipts from these 
memberships for the twelve month period. With 
the anticipated receipts from special member- 
ships during the remaining three and a half 
months of this fiscal year, it is hoped that our 
total cash receipts will well exceed the budgeted 
receipts figure. 

Disbursements for 1954 were budgeted at 
$10,150.00. Disbursements to date actually 
amount to $8,037.28, leaving $2,112.72 of the 
budgeted amount for disbursements to be spent 
in the remainder of this fiscal year. 

For the period December 1, 1953, to August 
15, 1954, Our excess of receipts over disburse- 
ments amounts to $2,231.83. This, coupled with 
our cash in bank as of December 1, 1059 
($3,809.37), gives us a cash reserve of $6,041.20 as 
of August 15, 1954. 

A complete interim financial report has been 
distributed to the Advisory Council, and dis- 
cussed and approved by the Council. Copies of 
this report may be obtained from the Executive 
Secretary-Treasurer upon request. 


President Robinson announced the 
appointment of the following persons 
to serve as the 1954 Auditing Commit- 
tee: Bruce Roach, Chairman; James 
Popovich; and John Wray Young. The 
President stated that this Committee 
would report to the membership after 
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the close of the present fiscal year, No- 
vember 30, 1954. 

Lillian W. Voorhees, Administrative 
Vice-President, read a report covering 
her activity through August 1. She de- 
scribed the working philosophy of her 
office, indicated the lines of communi- 
cation with the twenty-odd Project chair- 
men, and made suggestions for improv- 
ing and simplifying procedures and for 
stretching the all too limited budget set 
aside for the Projects. 


In connection with 1954 procedures, 
Miss Voorhees reminded the meeting 
of a change in the method of recruiting 
Project members. She also described im- 
provements in the operation of the 
Committee on Appointments and the 
Board of Research; and _ indicated 
measures that have been taken to clarify 
the responsibilities of Project chairmen 
in their role as editorial advisers for 
ET]. 

The Graduate Project and the Tech- 
nical Developments Project were singled 
out as especially successful during 1954. 
Others named for positive results or for 
long-range promise were the Projects 
on: College Curriculum, Opera, Con- 
tests and Festivals, and Secondary 
Schools. The various Projects in the 
mass media were described as presenting 
especially difficult problems. Miss Voor- 
hees concluded by thanking Jack Morri- 
son, her predecessor as Administrative 
Vice-President, and other officers and 
Project chairmen for their assistance and 
support during this first year of her 
tenure. 

Claude L. Shaver presented the follow- 
ing report of the 1955 Nominating Com- 
mittee: 


The 1955 Nominating Committee, consisting 
of Leighton M. Ballew (Chairman), Angus Bow- 
mer, Donald Buell, and Claude L. Shaver, serv- 
ing with Barnard Hewitt and Mouzon Law, 
met in New York City on December 29, 1953, 
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to nominate officers for 1955. The following 
slate was selected: 

For President: Father G. V. Hartke, O.P., The 
Catholic University of America. 

For Vice-President: Frank M. Whiting, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

For Advisory Council (1955-1957): 

John Ashby Conway, University of Wash- 


ington. 

Jack Morrison, University of California at 
Los Angeles. 

Marion Stuart, Champaign (Ill.) Senior 
High School. 


Mary Jean Sutcliffe, Los Angeles, California. 
Walther R. Volbach, Texas Christian Uni- 
versity. 

President Robinson reported that 
Mary Jean Sutcliffe, nominee for the Ad- 
visory Council, was the candidate select- 
ed as representative of the Southern 
California Section of AETA in accord- 
ance with constitutional provision for 
regional representation on the Advisory 
Council. 

The report of the 1955 Nominating 
Committee was accepted unanimously. 


The Executive Secretary certified the 
following members of the 1956 Nominat- 
ing Committee as selected by the mem- 
bership in accordance with constitution- 
al provision: Lucy Barton, University 
of Texas (Chairman); Edward C. Cole, 
Yale University; Monroe Lippman, Tu- 
lane University; Thomas D. Pawley, Lin- 
coln University; Horace W. Robinson, 
ex officio, as retiring President, and 
Mouzon Law, ex officio, as Executive 
Secretary. 

John A. Walker, Managing Editor of 
the Educational Theatre Journal, spoke 
requesting that the members increase 
their support of the Journal through ad- 
vertising. Mr. Walker stated that the 
Journal is AETA’s most valuable serv- 
ice to its membership and also its most 
expensive service. He noted that, at 
present, advertising in the Journal pays 
for one-third of the expense of publica- 
tion, and, that of these ads, one-half are 
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educational institution ads and one-half 
are commercial ads. He urged members 
to take advertising contract forms, 
which were available, and endeavor to 
secure advertising for the Journal from 
their respective institutions. He further 
requested that members, when writing 
commercial firms, use the statement, “I 
saw your advertisement in ETJ.” Mr. 
Walker concluded by urging members 
to send news items to Elaine McDavitt, 
News Editor. 

John E. Dietrich, Chairman of the 
1954 AETA Resolutions Committee, pre- 
sented the following resolutions, which 
were approved by the members: 


BE ir REsOLvEeD that we, The American Edu- 
cational Theatre Association, express our ap- 
preciation for their services to the theatre and 
extend our sympathy to the families: 

Of the late Lynn Riggs, who has done much 
to make us aware of the richness of America as 
a source of dramatic material and who, through 
his plays, has influenced the work of the edu- 
cational theatre; 

Of the late Irving Pichel, who gave a lifetime 
of stimulating service in teaching, directing, act- 
ing, and producing worth-while drama; 

Of the late Charles Prickett, who, through the 
careful financial management of the Pasadena 
Community Theatre, has made possible a 
continuous community theatre service since 
1919, now recognized as the State Theatre of 
California; 

Of the late Delford F. Brummer, of Stanford 
University, who has contributed much in ex- 
perimental lighting and especially in pro- 
jected scenery. 

BE IT ALsO RESOLVED that we, The American 
Educational Theatre Association, record our 
great appreciation: 

To our President, Horace Robinson, for his 
clear-sighted, tactfully firm, and effective leader- 
ship, sparked by his incisive wit, before and 
during his term of office; 

To our retiring Editor of the Educational 
Theatre Journal, H. Darkes Albright, for the 
high standards which he has maintained and 
for the keen perception, forthrightness, and 
good humor of his informed counsel; 


To Father Gilbert V. Hartke, our Vice- 


President, to his able assistant, John Dugan, and 
to all of the American Educational Theatre 
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Association members who so successfully planned 
and carried out the organization and operation 
of this our first independent convention; 

To Lillian Voorhees, Administrative Vice- 
President, and to Mouzon Law, Executive 
Secretary, for their devotion, patience, and skill 
in conducting the business of their offices in 
which it is our good fortune to have them 
continue for the coming year. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that we, The Ameri- 
can Educational Theatre Association, convey 
our thanks: 

To the Continuing Education Service of 
Michigan State College, and in _ particular 
Donald Jackson, for the considerate and efficient 
way in which the physical requirements of the 
convention were planned and executed; 

To Wilson Paul and the Department of 
Speech at Michigan State College for the cordial 
welcome and gracious hospitality which was 
extended; 

To Stewart Chenoweth and his staff for the 
effective handling of the local arrangements for 
the 1954 convention. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Committee on Resolutions 
Marjorie L. Dycke 

Marion L. Underwood 

John E. Dietrich, Chairman 


Sister Margaret Mary presented the 
following resolution, which was ap- 


proved by the members: 

Be ir Resotvep that AETA establish liaison 
with the National Education Association and if 
possible promote the formation of a Drama De- 
partment within that Association. 


President Robinson asked if there was 
any further business to bring before the 
membership. There being no further 
old or new business, President Robinson 
adjourned the meeting at 6:15 P.M. 

Mouzon Law, 
Executive Secretary 


NOTES FROM THE MEETINGS OF 
THE ADVISORY COUNCIL 


The appointment of Clara Behringer as di- 
rector of the Contact-Placement Service was 
approved. 

It was approved that the present membership 
of the Board of Research, which consists of 
Lee Mitchell (Chairman), George McCalmon, 
and John E. Dietrich, continue in office through 
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Marjorie L. Dycke was elected to the Ex- 
ecutive Board for the term 1955-1956. The 
1955 Executive Board will consist of Father 
G. V. Hartke, Frank M. Whiting, Lillian Voor- 
hees, and Mouzon Law, ex officio; and John 
Wray Young and Marjorie L. Dycke, elected 
members. 

The appointment of Russell Graves as the 
new member of the Editorial Board was ap- 
proved. The 1955 Editorial Board will consist 
of James H. Clancy (Chairman), Russell 
Graves, the President (ex Officio), and the 
Editor of the Educational Theatre Journal 
(ex officio). 

The following appointments for Educational 
Theatre Journal staff positions for 1955 were 
presented by Hubert Heffner, ETJ Editor, 
1955-1957, and approved by the Council: James 
H. Clancy, Jonathan W. Curvin, Russell B. 
Graves—Associate Editors; William R. Reardon 
—Book Review Editor; Oscar G. Brockett, Mrs. 
Lenyth Brockett—News Editors. 

It was voted to discontinue the present 
practice of allowing the Chlidren’s Theatre 
Conference a rebate for AETA memberships 
secured by CTC, and, instead, to allocate funds 
to CTC from the AETA budget. 

A recommendation that the Time and Place 
Committee be authorized to poll the member- 
ship as to their wishes in regard to future 
Convention time and place matters was accepted. 

The following nominations for AETA rep- 
resentatives to the Educational Panel of the 
ANTA Board were approved: H. Darkes Al- 
bright, Marjorie L. Dycke, Jack Morrison, 
Robert Schnitzer, Melvin R. White, and Henry 
B. Williams. 

Interim reports from the Project Chairmen 
were received and accepted. The recommen- 
dation that the Radio Project be discontinued 
was accepted. The Advisory Council approved 
the appointment of the following Project Chair- 
men for 1955: 

College Curriculum Project: Harold Gould, 
Randolph-Macon Women’s College, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 

Conferences Project: William P. Halstead, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Contests and Festivals Project: Mary Ellen 
Burgess, 1100 Broad Street, Regina, Saskat- 
chewan, Canada. 

Graduate Project: William R. Reardon, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Guidance and Counseling Project: Dorothy 
Clifford, Civic Concert Service, Inc., Chi- 


cago, Ill. 
Manuscript Play Project: Samuel Selden, Uni- 
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versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
N. C. 
Opera Project: F. Cowles Strickland, Stanford 
University, Stanford, Calif. 
Production Lists Project: Edwin Schoell, Santa 
Barbara College, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Secondary Schools Project: Sister Margaret 
Mary, DePadua High School, Ashland, Wis. 
Stage Movement Project: Robert Reifsneider, 
Pennsylvania State University, State College, 
Pa. 
Teacher Training Project: William Schlosser, 
McMinnville (Ore.) High School. 
Theatre and Adult Education Project: Paul 
Hostetler, Tulane University, New Orleans, 
La. 
Touring Project: Harold J. Alford, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Action in regard to the appointment of other 
Project Chairmen was deferred until the end 
of the year. 
Mouzon Law, Executive Secretary 
N.B. A Copy of the complete minutes of the 
1954 Advisory Council meetings may be obtained 
from the Executive Secretary upon request. 


DEFINITION OF SPONSORSHIP 
AND ENDORSEMENT 


The following is the report of the 
AETA Committee on Definition of 
Sponsorship and Endorsement as sub- 
mitted by Donald Swinney, Chairman 
of that Committee. In Advisory Council 
Meeting, August 31, 1954, it was voted 
that this report be adopted as an oper- 
ating pattern for the balance of the year 
1954 and for the year 1955, and that it 
be published as a part of the Official 
AETA Reports in the Educational The- 
atre Journal and brought to the atten- 
tion of the membership at the next 
Convention for action. 


Definition of Terms: 

Sponsorship means the actual acceptance of 
responsibility by the sponsor for the words or 
acts of an individual or a group. 

Endorsement means giving approval, support, 
or sanction without accepting responsibility (on 
the part of the endorsing body) for the project. 
Policy: 

I. The evaluation of any person or activity 

requesting either sponsorship or endorse- 
ment from the American Educational The- 
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atre Association shall be handled by an 
authorized Board of this organization based 
upon the following criteria. 


1. Artistic value 

2. Educational value 

g. Financial stability 

4. Personal integrity and standing of in- 
dividuals associated with the requesting 
group or project 

. Objectives of the project or group, in 
relation to standards determined or 
approved by the Advisory Committee 

. Unique properties of the particular 
project 

. In case a professional Equity company 
is the requesting group, ability to meet 
labor and legal regulations. 


. Sponsorship or endorsement will be limited 
to a specific length of time. 


Ill. 
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. For specific projects of less than a year’s 
duration, sponsorship or endorsement 
will be granted only for the length of 
time required to complete the project. 

. For projects of longer than a year’s 
duration, sponsorship or endorsement 
will be granted for a year only, but may 
be renewed through usual procedures. 

(It must be explicitly understood that 

AETA retains the right to withdraw its 
sponsorship or endorsement at any time 
upon establishment of due cause.) 

All applications will be channeled through 
the Executive Secretary of AETA to the 
President of AETA for his recommendation, 
and then to the Executive Board of AETA 
for specific action by a majority vote of 
that Board. (It may be more desirabie to 
establish a special screening board to work 
up applications prior to final action.) 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 


George McCalmon, Editor 


THE THEATRE IN OUR TIMES. A 
SURVEY OF THE MEN, MATERI- 
ALS AND MOVEMENTS IN THE 
MODERN THEATRE. By John 
Gassner. New York: Crown Publish- 
ers, Inc., 1954; pp. xiv+609. $5.00. 


On the dust wrapper of this distin- 
guished volume, the publishers quote 
Commonweal as declaring John Gassner 
“the foremost authority on the history 
of the drama living in America.” Early 
in 1952 Look Magazine applauded him: 
“If you’re looking for a reliable coun- 
selor on world drama, you won't find a 
better man than John Gassner.” Cer- 
tainly Gassner’s Masters of the Drama 
is at once the most critically discerning 
and the most knowledgeable single vol- 
ume on world drama. Equally surely 
Producing the Play (Gassner is editor 
and chief contributor) is an invaluable 
book which very few theatre and drama 
scholars or professional critics could 
have encompassed. 


But Gassner has also, over several de- 
cades, published a long series of occa- 
sional but acutely sensitive and singu- 
larly penetrating essays on modern the- 
atre. A goodly number of these, eighty- 
three on theatre and/or drama (“a di- 
chotomy,” writes Gassner, “that should 
never have arisen!’’) and four on cinema, 
make up the present volume. They are 
divided into four parts: “Perspectives of 
Theatre,” “The Signature of the Times,” 
“The Incubi of Our Stage,” and “Film 
Perspectives.” 

The subjects range from Strindberg to 
Sartre, from Ibsen to Eliot, from Becque 
to Brecht, from Shaw to Saroyan. De- 


spite a tremendous amount of revision 
and a technique—suggestive of mosaic 
but never of pastiche—of joining togeth- 
er passages written at different times for 
different publications, the author claims 
no “thoroughness,” no “strict unity of 
argument,” no “single-minded exposi- 
tion.” He prefers, by keeping the essays 
fundamentally in their separate original 
forms, “to advance a point without irre- 
trievably committing [him] to it alone.” 
This comment from the preface, how- 
ever, is, I insist, over-modest. No living 
critic has brought to his assessments of 
modern thestre and drama an equal 
equipment of learning and understand- 
ing, of sanity and soundness, of pithy 
provocativeness and pungent point, of 
stylistic graces combining lucidity and 
eloquence, of wit and wisdom. Undeni- 
ably there is a virtue in decent humility, 
but if I must make one stricture concern- 
ing this wholly admirable and indispen- 
sable volume, it will be that John Gass- 
ner should not indulge in this particular 
virtue. Rather does his work induce in 
some of us other would-be critics a true 
humility and a sense of wonder at our 
audacity in venturing into those fields 
which he so acutely, so sensitively, so 
fruitfully surveys. 


The breadth of his critical credo shows 
Colley Cibber’s “resistant flexibility”: 
I believe in stylization, bu.t suspect a tendency 
among stylizing modernists to “style” humanity 
right out of the theatre in the name of art. 
I do not expect all good drama to be “litera- 
ture,” but am gratified when it is that, too; I 
favor literary drama, but require ig to be the- 
atre as well. I like to be entertained as much 
as anybody else, but prefer to be stimulated. I 
favor excitement, but prefer to be excited into 
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some recognition or to some purpose. My 
quarrel with many of our effective plays is 
that they are excitative without being formative. 
I also favor a critical spirit in the drama, but 
like the theatre to be intelligent rather than 
intellectual. 


Claiming that, like Allen Tate, he has 
been “conducting an unfinished educa- 
tion publicly,” but insisting also that 
“much of the zest of existence is asso- 
ciated with the course of an education 
rather than with its completion,” Gass- 
ner brings from a career that has taken 
him “almost equally into the fields of 
dramatic criticism, professional stage 
production, experimental ventures, and 
education,” a wide experience of actual 
theatre (he has attended “some fourteen 
hundred professional stage produc- 
tions”), the resources of an enviable and 
truly amazing reading knowledge of 
plays (obviously proving an unusual 
mastery of tongues), a thorough schol- 
arly knowledge of theatre and drama 
history and criticism. His is a mind al- 
ways hospitable to honest endeavor and 
hostile only to pretentiousness (Cocteau 
and the Expressionists) or sterility (El- 
iot), a mind capacious but never capri- 
cious, a mind discriminating and self- 
disciplined, a temperament compounded 
of generosity and graciousness but 
founded on an absolutely inviolable in- 
tegrity. 

This reviewer, always suspicious of 
his own affidavits as scholar, critic, or 
even reviewer, will stake a small claim 
to contemporary and posthumous grati- 
tude for having been what the author 
has called in correspondence “the spirit- 
ual godfather” of this book (I violate 
no confidence: see page x). I personally 
feel an objective—however warm—grati- 
tude to a man whose sound analyses and 
shrewd apercus on the drama on page 
or stage or silver screen have too long 
been buried in the bound volumes of 
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periodicals, In its field this volume must 
prove, to borrow its author’s favorite 
word, distinctly “viable.” 
E. J. West, 
University of Colorado 


MEN AND SUPERMEN. A SHAVIAN 
PORTRAIT GALLERY. By Arthur 
H. Nethercot. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1954; pp. 321. 
$5.00. 

Professor Arthur Nethercot’s study 
presents itself ‘‘primarily as an interpre- 
tative, analytical, and sometimes critical 
guide to the portrait gallery of the most 
distinguished playwright of his long gen- 
eration.” It is certainly analytical and— 
once Mr. Nethercot’s point of view is 
granted—interpretative, but one wishes 
it were more often critical. 

The method used is that of grouping 
Shaw’s characters into types. Shaw him- 
self indicated this method when, in The 
Quintessence of Ibsenism, he partition- 
ed mankind into three types: the ideal- 
ists, the realists, and the Philistines. He 
guessed—to use Mr. Nethercot’s sum- 
mary—that “out of every thousand per- 
sons, there are 700 Philistines, 299 ideal- 
ists, and only one lone realist.” This 
division worked for Shaw, but whether 
it also works for an invesigation of 
Shaw’s plays is doubtful. Shaw being al- 
ways a rhetorician, his statements have 
more gusto of style than accuracy of 
fact and therefore cannot be used suc- 
cessfully as a basis or model for a schol- 
arly investigation. Moreover, Shaw was 
also, and primarily, a playwright; and 
his characters contain elements which 
do not readily fit into known stereo- 
types. They can, to be sure (like the 
characters of Ibsen), be recognized by 
their superficial resemblances to mem- 
bers of certain social groups—the middle 
class, the bourgeois, the New Woman, 
the radical, the clergyman, the doctor— 
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but their dramatic vividness is more 
a result of their individual, idiosyncratic 
traits than of their resemblances to es- 
tablished groups. 

Mr. Nethercot’s discussion of Candida, 
an expansion of an article originally 
published in PMLA, is interesting and 
perceptive. But, again, it is rather 
doubtful that it contains the “neatest 
and most concrete specimens” of the 
three types Shaw expatiated upon in 
Quintessence. Is Candida a specimen of 
the Philistine? She is of course concern- 
ed ‘with her husband, her two children, 
. . . her cook, her scrub-brush, her lamp 
chimneys and paraffin oil, and her red 
onions,” but does this prove that she is 
one of the “satisfied ones’? Why, for 
instance, does she get herself so entan- 
gled with two men that she submits her 
inclination to a test? Dr. Freud might 
have had something to say on the sub- 
ject. Marchbanks may be a “developing 
realist,” since he is a very young man, 
but is he really typical of the “realist,” 
the poet or “the” boy at eighteen? And 
is Morell typical of the “idealist’”—wav- 
ering or otherwise—or the clergyman or 
the husband? The point I am trying 
to make is that clearly realized charac- 
ters, like Shaw’s, are no more classifia- 
ble as types than persons in real life; 
one and the same person is likely to 
evince the traits of the Philistine, the 
idealist, the realist, and much else at 
different times or at one and the same 
time. 

Yet the present volume is not to be 
dismissed lightly because the method 
upon which its author relies so confi- 
dently does not yield the results antici- 
pated. It yields other results for which 
the Shavian student must be grateful. It 
enables us to see the richness and variety 
of Shaw’s creations, their resemblances 
to living persons, and their employment 
as dramatic elements or, as unkind critics 
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might say, mouthpieces in plays of ideas. 
Mr. Nethercot has studied all of Shaw’s 
plays and novels, and his emphasis on 
character is a salutary corrective of the 
fallacy that a play—even by so clever a 
man as GBS—can be mere words. 
Whether Joan was for Shaw the “su- 
preme example of the manly woman” is 
not important; it is important that she is 
a dedicated spirit, an indomitable pro- 
tagonist in a world which contains cruel- 
ty, betrayal, pity and terror, and tragedy. 
Like Dr. Stockmann, but using her own 
or, rather, Shaw’s words, she sees that 
“the loneliness of God is his strength.” 


A word must be said about Professor 
Nethercot’s appendix, entitled ‘““What’s 
in a Name.” It is one of the most valua- 
ble essays in his book. The derivation 
and meaning of Shaw’s names make fas- 
cinating reading, and are bound to con- 
tribute greatly toward a clearer under- 
standing of the characters in the plays 
and their interpretation on the stage. 

N. BRYLLION FAGIN, 
The Johns Hopkins University 


THE BISHOP OF BROADWAY. THE 
LIFE AND WORK OF DAVID BE- 
LASCO. By Craig Timberlake. New 
York: Library Publishers, 1954; pp. 
491. $4.75. 

Even though Mr. Timberlake punc- 
tures most of the “Belasco myths” which 
the great man authored or had authored 
about himself, he has managed to main- 
tain a consistently objective approach 
to his subject without sacrificing any of 
the interest. Whether or not the book 
will stand as a major contribution to 
the body of theatre history, it is safe 
to say that it is a success as entertaining 
reading for the student of theatre and 
the theatregoer. 

The more rewarding part of the story 
—perhaps because it is not so well 
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known generally—is the record of Belas- 
co’s early struggles to establish himself 
in the theatre in and around San Fran- 
cisco, and the minute examination of 
the methods, the principles, and the 
experiences which made him a good di- 
rector and a superb developer of stars 
but left him limited in taste and com- 
pletely without a consistent artistic ap- 
proach. 

The treatment of his later period is 
somewhat less satisfactory. Here is given 
more attention to his battles with the- 
atrical syndicates, critics, and actors, 
and less to the exact nature of his 
achievements. For a final estimate, Mr. 
Timberlake quotes the judgments of 
Stark Young and Alexander Woollcott 
and underscores them with his own state- 
ment in capital letters: “AND THIS 
WAS THE GENIUS OF DAVID BE- 
LASCO,” without actually having done 
the job that such a pronouncement im- 
plies. 

The book does make the man and his 
times live for us; but it is valuable for 
the amount of material it supplies, 
rather than for its evaluation of that 
material. 

JoserH BALpwin, 
The University of Mississippi 


CHILD DRAMA. By Peter Slade. 
London: University of London Press, 
Ltd., 1954; pp. 379- 30/-net. 

Child Drama is much more than a 
book about creative dramatics as an 
art form. It is a book about bringing up 
children in the creative way, from their 
first gurglings and bangings and kickings 
on up to their conscious use of acquired 
knowledge. Those of us who know and 
respect and love creative dramatics are 
familiar already with the really formid- 
able bearing it can have on the total life 
of a child; but we would not wish, be- 
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cause of it, to deprive our children of 
the other art forms that may also have a 
bearing on their lives, any more than 
we would deprive them of games, or 
arithmetic, or even television. We can- 
not bring our children up in a vacuum. 
We can only hope to provide a con- 
tinuing stream of good experiences for 
them, to counterbalance the effect of 
the bad. 


Mr. Slade would rescue our children 
from the awful dangers of seeing a pro- 
fessional play, on the ground that chil- 
dren copy these productions for long 
periods after, and that this process 
makes exhibitionists of them, and in- 
hibits their own ability to create. Yet 
must there not always be a certain 
amount of imitation of accepted forms, 
from one generation to another, before 
we can grow? How else can we profit 
from the experience of others? Is it not 
one of the functions of civilization to 
learn what has gone before, so that we 
may build onto it, or depart from it? 
Before we can start a revolution, must 
we not have something to revolt from? 


Surely this is especially true in art. 
Even though we are not aiming to 
develop a generation of artists, do we 
not still need to expose our children to 
the achievements of the predecessors, 
in all fields? It would be uphill work, 
for instance, for a child to learn to speak 
a language without imitating the sounds 
made by his predecessors. 


I am not doing justice to Mr. Slade’s 
fine book, which offers children so much 
more than it denies. Carefully, he ex- 
pounds the child’s instinctive use of 
space, justifying the arena form as 
basic to the “out-flow” of creative ex- 
pression in children. He describes the 
child’s beautiful -discovery of what he 
calls “body speech,” the natural im- 
pulse of children to take active part in 
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a play. Rich are the many examples he 
cites of the ways in which children may 
be led by a skilled teacher to the poetic 
utterings that are truly a form of na- 
tural art. He gives us also examples of 
many mistaken efforts in this direction, 
which serve only to illuminate his be- 
lief—and our own—in the intense, imag- 
inative absorption which is the best 
kind of discipline for children. He 
sketches a possible outline for an ideal 
children’s theatre—oval-shaped, of 
course, so that the audience may inter- 
rupt when they are moved and may 
enter into the play, and so that the 
actors may absorb them as they proceed. 
He describes his own project, called 
“Pete's Kitchen,” a truly magic spot, 
“where children can be all sorts of 
wonderful people, and dare most mighty 
deeds,” and need not be bothered with 
an audience. 


I am impressed with Mr. Slade’s vast 
experience, and with his wonderful sin- 
cerity and devotion to the cause of 
“Child Drama.” It is easy to see why 
he is one of England’s acknowledged 
authorities in the field. We _ practice 
child drama in this country too, and 
agree that it is a beautiful and inspiring 
thing. But in this country we are for- 
tunate that our leaders have woven it in- 
extricably into a healthy, well-balanced 
total program of artistic development 
for children, without making a peculiar 
sort of cult of it. Winifred Ward’s Play- 
making with Children is a far more 
realistic book on the subject, though a 
less pretentious one. Yet Miss Ward’s 
simple logic shows us that if you would 
develop a child’s taste and ability in 
drama, you will not only permit him, 
but encourage him, to see good examples 
of it, giving him basic standards by 
which to measure and evaluate his own 
work. If England were to be judged 
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by Mr. Slade’s book, we are far better 
practitioners of “co-existence” than the 
English. 
SARA SPENCER, 
Anchorage, Kentucky 


ENCICLOPEDIA DELLO SPETTACO- 
LO (Encyclopedia of the Arts of the 
Theatre). Volume I. By Silvio d’Ami- 
co and others. Rome: Casa Editrice 
Le Maschere, 1954; pp. xxx+8o8. 
$25.95. (Subscription price for the 
complete set of 8 volumes, $207.50.) 


In an introductory letter to a beauti- 
fully illustrated prospectus in English of 
the Enciclopedia Dello Spettacolo, Sam- 
uel J. Hume, the special American rep- 
resentative of this fabulous work, speaks 
of the publication as “unique in its 
class.” After having practically lived for 
the better part of my summer vacation 
with the first volume of this most com- 
prehensive concordance of all the per- 
forming arts, I must agree with Mr. 
Hume that “unique,” whether used as 
synonym for “unequaled,” “original,” 
or “exceptional,” is the only adjective to 
describe both the scope and the accom- 
plishment of so gigantic an enterprise. 


In a happy combination of the popu- 
lar and the learned—the major essays 
carry up-to-date bibliographies—the 
subjects treated embrace every aspect of 
the theatre arts, from biographies of 
performers in all media and in all 
countries to opera and the music hall; 
from drama to the circus and television; 
from archaeology to acoustics and 
cinema. 


The eight volumes now completed 
after ten years of work by 200 Italian 
and 400 foreign scholars (under the 
guidance of go editors headed by one 
of Europe’s most distinguished theatre 
historians, Silvio d’Amico) contains 30,- 
ooo articles, 6,000 illustrations in the 
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text, 1,600 plates outside of the text, 
and 256 color plates. 

Judging from the first volume alone, 
the illustrations represent the holdings 
of the world’s greatest libraries, mu- 
seums, and private collections. Many of 
them—such as the rare prints of the 
commedia dell’arte reproduced under 
the headings of Andreini or of Arlecchi- 
no, the posters and programs of An- 
toine’s Thédtre Libre, or the breath- 
taking designs for the great Russian and 
French Balleti—have never been pub- 
lished_ before. 

It is rather amusing to note how 
much of the history of World Theatre 
can be accommodated between the letters 
“Aa and Bar’ (the extent of Volume I), 
particularly in the Italian language 
where Hamlet is Amleto. Incidentally, 
the essay on Hamlet (pp. 487-495), illus- 
trated with its stage history from Gar- 
rick and the Keans to John Barrymore, 
Alessandro Moissi, and Vittorio Gass- 
man, may be considered characteristic 
of the scholarly excellence prevailing 
through the whole volume. The entry 
under Almanacchi, covering twenty-four 
pages, is as fascinating as the essays on 
Applauso, Ballad-Opera, Aristofane, 


Aristotele, Adolphe Appia, or Giavan 
Battista Aleotti, the latter containing 
material on the Teatro Farnese rarely 
obtainable outside of Italy. 

The biographies, whether of Ameri- 
cans (Maude Adams, Gracie Allen, Win- 
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throp Ames, Maxwell Anderson, the 
Barrymores), Britishers (Joseph Addi- 
son, James Agate, William Archer, W. 
H. Auden), Frenchmen (Marcel Achard, 
Annabella, Jean Anouilh, Jean-Louis 
Barrault), Germans (Konrad Acker- 
mann, Hans Albers, Heinrich Anschiitz, 
Ernst Barlach), Italians (Marta Abba, 
Licia Albanese, Vittorio Alfieri, Pietro 
Aretino), or Russians (Anski, Leonid 
Andreyev, Leon Bakst) are, as far as I 
have been able to check, based on solid 
research, well documented, and profusely 
illustrated. Among the many names list- 
ed as contributors to the eight volumes, 
one has only to mention such luminaries 
as Margarete Bieber, André Boll, Gus- 
tave Cohén, Maurice Willson Disher, 
Ashley Dukes, Joseph Gregor, Phyllis 
Hartnoll, Kenneth Macgowan, Allardyce 
Nicoll, Peter Noble, Sybil Rosenfeld, 
Samuel Selden, and Lee Strasberg, in 
order to feel confident that the succeed- 
ing volumes, which will appear at in- 
tervals of five months, are going to ful- 
fill what the first portion of this unusual 
set has promised. 

Evaluating even the smallest part of 
this reference work, unequaled and un- 
rivaled in our field, has filled me with 
admiration. 

Difficile est panegyricum non scribere. 

WILLIAM W. MELNITz, 
University of California 
at Los Angeles 


NEWS 


Elaine McDavitt, Editor 


Your News Editor wishes to thank those mem- 
bers who have contributed to these pages dur- 
ing her three years of editorship. Hereafter 
send items to the new editors of this depart- 
ment: Oscar G. Brockett and Mrs. Lenyth 
Brockett, of Stetson University, DeLand, Florida. 
As usual, deadlines are January 15, March 15, 
August 15, and October 15. 


This is the last issue of the Journal 
to be published under the present edi- 
torial staff. The new staff—headed by 
Hubert C. Heffner—will be announced 
in the March issue, the first to be pre- 
pared by the 1955-1957 editors. Since 
Editor Heffner will be abroad during 
the present academic year, manuscripts 
submitted for possible publication in 
ET] should—until further notice—be 
sent directly to: James H. Clancy, As- 
sociate Editor, ETJ, Department of 
Speech and Drama, San Jose State Col- 
lege, San Jose, California. Specific in- 
quiries on particular manuscripts and 
queries as to general ETJ policy may be 
addressed to Professor Heffner at the 
Department of Drama, Bristol Univer- 
sity, Bristol, England. Inquiries as to 
Books in Review should be sent to Wil- 
liam R. Reardon, Department of Speech 
and Dramatic Art, State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City. The incoming News 
editors, Oscar G. Brockett and Mrs. 
Lenyth Brockett, can be reached at Stet- 
son University, DeLand, Florida. John 
A. Walker (Michigan State College, 
East Lansing) will continue as Manag- 
ing Editor. 


INTERNATIONAL 
THEATRE NEWS 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE PLAYERS, di- 
rected by George Dowell, Smith College, 


toured England under the sponsorship 
of Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Elmhirst of 
Dartington Hall, Devon, England, and 
Mr. Edmund Cooper, International Sec- 
retary of the British Drama League. The 
actors represented Smith College, and 
the universities of North Carolina, Mass- 
achusetts, Purdue, and Princeton. The 
repertory included Papa Is All and the 
one-acts, White Dresses, Queen of 
France, and Knives from Syria. 


In a talk entitled “The Dartington 
Hall Festival,” presented over the B.B.C. 
on July 29, Dennis Gray Stoll said: 


Last Monday I returned to Dartington to see 
the American College Players in the Barn The- 
atre. They have come three thousand miles to 
play to us and I can say without hesitation that 
it would be worth going three thousand miles to 
see them. The performance of Patterson 
Greene’s Papa Is All, which I saw on Monday 
night, is one which I shall cherish among the 
select few nights in the theatre when I have 
really felt transported to another world. By the 
time the play was over I had not only 
thoroughly enjoyed myself but had had that 
delightful experience of discovery that comes 
when a foreign work of art has been well and 
truly realized. I say “foreign” because this play 
deals with the German farm community known 
in America as the Pennsylvania Dutch... . All 
the plays were chosen and produced by George 
Brendan Dowell, Smith College, Massachusetts. 
This remarkable man has had the drive, en- 
thusiasm, and ability to accomplish what he 
professes. It took more than donnish persistence 
to bring together the American College Players 
and transport them to us for a two months tour 
of England. Among the many centres they are 
visiting Northampton, Birmingham, Torquay, 
and London. 


THE THEATRE AND YOUTH COMMITTEE 
of the ITI, which met at UNESCO 
House on June 10 and 11, decided that 
Volume II of the theatre and youth bib- 
liography now in preparation should be 
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devoted in part to marionette theatre 
and in part to a continuation of the 
work begun in Volume I of the bibliog- 
raphy. International Bibliography may 
be ordered from Olivier Perrin, 198, 
Boulevard Saint-Germain, Paris, France. 

INTERNATIONAL THEATRE MONTH is 
covered by Rosamond Gilder elsewhere 
in this issue of the Journal. 


CONFERENCES 

THE NEW ENGLAND THEATRE CONFER- 
ENCE held its third annual convention 
at the Hotel Bradford in Boston on Oc- 
tober 2. The theme of the conference, 
of which Edward C. Cole, Yale Univer- 
sity, was general chairman, was “Suc- 
cess in the Theatre: How It Was 
Achieved.” 

Following a speech by F. Curtis Can- 
field, of Yale University, at the general 
session, successful theatre—at the chil- 
dren’s, secondary-school, community, 
and professional levels—was discussed 
Kester, Akron public 


by Dorothy 
schools; Marjorie Dycke, High School of 
Performing Arts, New York City; Dor- 
man E. Richardson, Toledo Repertory 
Community Theatre; and Jean Dalrym- 
ple, New York City Center. The prin- 
cipal speaker at the luncheon was Rob- 


ert Anderson, author of the recent 
Broadway success, Tea and Sympathy, 
who addressed the conference on “Suc- 
cessful Playwriting.” Other luncheon 
speakers were William Swire, executive 
director of ANTA, and Elliot Norton, 
critic for the Boston Post. 

A series of panel discussions devoted 
to the five theatre divisions were held in 
the afternoon. The children’s theatre 
panel included Adele Thane, Boston 
Children’s Theatre, chairman; Betty 
Bobp, Wheelock College Children’s 
Theatre; Elener Nagy; and Dorothy 
Kester. James Edwards, Clark Univer- 
sity, served as commentator. The sec- 
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ondary-school panel was conducted by 
Verna MacMillan, Plainville, Connecti- 
cut, chairman; Lester Wittenberg, Jr., 
South Kent School, Connecticut; and 
Marjorie Dycke. Robert Warfield was 
commentator. 


Panel members for the college theatre 
division were James Barnhill, Brown 
University, chairman; Marston Balch, 
Tufts College; and F. Curtis Canfield. 
Elinor Hughes, drama critic of the Bos- 
ton Herald, was the commentator. The 
panel for the community theatre was 
led by Marion Benvie, Tavern Players, 
Lynn, Massachusetts. Participants were 
Otto Ashermann, Boothbay Playhouse, 
and Mrs. Howard L. Chidley, Parish 
Players, Winchester, Massachusetts, while 
June Mitchell, Emerson College, acted 
as commentator. 


Elliot Norton was chairman of the 
panel on the professional theatre, which 
also included Peter Temple, director of 
the Boston Arts Festival; Benjamin 
Segal and Carlson Spear, co-directors of 
the Oakdale Musical Theatre, Walling- 
ford, Connecticut; and Jean Dalrymple, 
producer of the New York City Center 
series. Henry B. Williams, Dartmouth 
College, was commentator. 


Other members of the convention 
committee included Frank Sidlauskas, 
Boston University; Milton C. Paige, 
Jr., and Barbara Horrigan, Arlington 
Friends of Drama; Norman Ashton, 
Wellesley College; Mrs. Malcolm B. 
French, Charlotte Cushman Club; and 
William Kerns, Tufts College. 


NorRTHWEST DRAMA CONFERENCE 
will hold its annual convention at Santa 
Rosa Junior College on February 10, 11, 
and 12. This is the first time the con- 
ference has met in Northern California 
since its founding. The conference will 
meet concurrently with ANTA. Hosts 
for the conference are George L. An- 


dreini, head of the Department of 
Speech and Drama at Santa Rosa Junior 
College, and Julio Francescutti, who is 
also acting chairman of the conference. 


The conference schedule is so set up 
that universities and colleges, commun- 
ity theatres, little theatres, children’s 
theatres, and professional theatre groups 
will all find something of interest for 
them. The high-school section has a 
program especially adapted to its in- 
terests and needs. Special features of the 
program will include a performance of 
Misalliance by Stanford University, a 
production by the Actors’ Workshop of 
San rrancisco, and presentation of Gam- 
mer Gurton’s Needle by Hayward High 
School under the direction of George Z. 
Wilson. 

Participants in the conference will in- 
clude Margery Bailey, Stanford; William 
Melnitz, U.C.L.A.; Arch Lauterer, Mills 
College; Fenton MacKenna, San Francis- 
co State College; Hugh Gillis, San Jose 
State College; Richard Neutra, interna- 
tionally known architect; Edwin Semen- 
za, Reno Little Theatre; Horace Robin- 
son, University of Oregon; Norman 
Philbrick, Stanford; Agnes Haaga, Uni- 
versity of Washington; Ellén Weed, Ta- 
coma Little Theatre; Jack Morrison, 
U.C.L.A.; and Luther Nichols, San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle drama critic. 

THE CoMMUNITY ARTS WoRKSHOP 
met at the University of Wisconsin on 
July 19. The purpose of the workshop 
was to train leaders for community work 
in the arts. The workshop director was 
John Barton, the Wisconsin rural soci- 
ologist, who has developed a national 
reputation as an exponent of the arts in 
community life. Other staff members 
were Max Kaplan, musicologist, of the 
University of Illinois; Robert Gard, 


Ronald Gee, and Edward Kamarck, of 
the Wisconsin Idea Theatre; and James 
Schwalback, of the Rural Art Project. 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


A New Pusuisner, The Coach House Press, 
Inc., 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, will feature 
children’s plays, according to an announce- 
ment made at the Children’s Theatre Con- 
ference in East Lansing in August. The Coach 
House Press, under the editorship of Louise 
Dale Spoor, director of the Children’s Theatre 
at the Goodman Memorial Theatre, has already 
published four plays: Greensleeves Magic by 
Marian Jonson; and Rip Van Winkle, Rama 
and the Tigers, and Radio Rescue, all by 
Charlotte B. Chorpenning. Five other plays 
soon to appear are The Magic Horn and The 
Story of Roland and Charlemagne by Anne 
Nicholson and Charlotte B. Chorpenning; 
Beauty and the Beast by Nora MacAlvay; The 
Snow Queen by Martha Bennet King; Abe 
Lincoln, New Salem Days, and Lincoln’s Secret 
Messenger by Charlotte B. Chorpenning. 

At THe WoMAN’s COLLEGE OF THE UNIVERSITY 
oF NorTH CAROLINA, a new department of drama 
has been established. The staff includes Michael 
Casey, who is a graduate of the Old Vic The- 
atre School, and Josephine Niggli, author of 
several plays and novels. The work of the de- 
partment will include The Students Theatre, 
whose offerings this year will contain a survey 
of the use of the chorus in the theatre;.a 
Christmas Pageant Wagon, written by play- 
writing students; and original dramatizations of 
Biblical tales and children’s stories produced, 
acted, and designed by the chlidren in the 
training school under the supervision of di- 
recting students. 

At THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH, Barbara Mc- 
Intyre conducted a workshop in creative drama- 
tics in August. The workshop was in co-oper- 
ation with the Children’s Civic Theatre Society 
and the Department of Parks and Recreation. 

At Western William Ireland Dun- 
can, director of The Tatterman Marionettes, has 
added a new feature to his marionette programs. 
Meet the Marionettes is a demonstration of all 
types of marionettes and puppets, with enter- 
tainment in the form of short numbers. This 
year Mr. Ireland is also offering the schools he 
visits a Practical Puppetry Workshop, which 
includes demonstration and instruction in pup- 
petry construction and technique. 

At HAMLINE UNIverRsiTy, Margaret Webster 
will address the College Drama Workshop on 
December 11. Miss Webster’s visit to Hamline 
and Macalester is sponsored by the Hill Foun- 
dation program in the fine arts. Among the the- 
atre features at Hamline this year will be The 
Annual Film Series and a new project entitled 
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The Children’s Series, which will feature films, 
readings, dance, and drama. 

At THE UNIVERSITY OF FLormwA, The Florida 
Players Summer Theatre featured an all-staff pro- 
duction of The Moon Is Blue for the opening 
show and a “Theatre in the Round” production 
of Claudia, which was presented in the air- 
conditioned recreation room of a new dormitory. 
An audience reaction questionnaire furnished 
information for a graduate thesis project. 

THE NEw DRAMATISTS COMMITTEE, of which 
Howard Lindsay, actor and playwright, is presi- 
dent, has announced an experiment whereby 
nine new plays by fairly experienced but rel- 
atively unknown playwrights may be used by 
producing groups, amateur or professional. The 
plays for reading may be obtained from The 
New Play Circulation Chairman, New Drama- 
tists Committee, Inc., 130 West 56th Street, 
New York, for a fee of seventy-five cents plus a 
small deposit which will be refunded when the 
copy is returned in good condition. Further in- 
formation and a list of the plays may be secured 
from the New York office. 

At the Lovutstana STATE University, The 
Speech Association of America opened its na- 
tional offices on July 6. They were transferred 
from the State University of Iowa, where they 
have been housed for the past three years. The 
offices at L.S.U. are in the Field House, 
administration office building in the heart of 
the L.S.U. campus. Members visiting Baton 
Rouge are urged to stop in at the national 
offices. 

At WituiAMs COoLLece, in spite of Hurricane 
Carol, players from Cross Right Stage, Inc., 
went ahead with their performance of Mr. 
Roberts. Composed primarily of Williams Col- 
lege students and alumni, the company was 
playing its final week the night of the storm. 
A dozen trees had fallen across the road in the 
area, and these had to be cleared before the 
audience could even reach the theatre. The 
problem of no electricity was met with candles 
and good humor. These were supplemented by 
Director David C. Bryant, Jr., who “announced” 
changes in mood. In spite of the havoc wrought 
by the storm, fifty-five theatregoers braved all 
kinds of obstacles to witness the performance. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


At SHReveport LittLeE THEATRE John Wray 
and Margaret Mary Young celebrated their 
twenty-fifth anniversary of working together in 
the American theatre with the production of 
Bernardine on October 14. George Freedley 
recorded the occasion in the New York Morning 
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Telegraph as follows: “It will be the 177th 
production together as director and designer of 
John Wray and Margaret Mary Young. I feel 
quite certain there is no other comparable rec- 
ord for 25 years in the whole American com- 
munity theatre field. It is not only an artistic 
record; it is almost a record in theatre marriage. 
Only the Lunts, Katharine Cornell and Guthrie 
McClintic, Helen Hayes and Charles Mac- 
Arthur can exceed them in the modern theatre.” 
The Youngs began their work in community 
theatre in Sioux City, Iowa, in 1929, and since 
that time have directed the community play- 
house in Duluth before going to Shreveport in 
1936. 

At THE UNiversity oF VirGinia David Wil- 
liam Weiss, Jr., has been appointed assistant 
professor and technical director to replace John 
A. Walker, who is now at Michigan State Col- 
lege. The new director of the Children’s The- 
atre of Charlottesville, which is sponsored joint- 
ly by the Department of Speech and Drama and 
the University League, is Mary Joy Boles, 
formerly of Tyler, Texas. 

At TEMPLE UNiveRsiTy Paul E. Randall, di- 
rector of the University Theatre, served as stage 
manager at the Playhouse-in-the-Park, Phila- 
delphia, during the summer. Corda Peck was 
technical director for the Virginia City Players, 
Montana. Arthur Ketels is director of the High 
School Dramatics Program, which will provide 
lecture seminars, free attendance at University 
Theatre productions, and traveling one-act 
plays for high-school students in the Phila- 
delphia area. 

At Queens CoLiece Giraud Chester, who is in 
charge of Radio and Television, has returned on 
a part-time teaching schedule from his Ford 
Grant. Last year he worked at the National 
Broadcasting Company and has been retained 
by that network as Program Co-ordinator of 
Television Network Programs. 

At THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN Elmer Rice 
visited the campus in December as guest 
lecturer through the co-operation of the De- 
partment of English and the Department of 
Speech. 

At WILLIAMs COLLEGE permission has been 
given by the trustees to use the Adams Memo- 
rial Theatre for a summer playhouse. Tenta- 
tive plans envision a nonprofit, tax-exempt edu- 
cational theatre to operate eight or ten weeks 
during the summer under the direction of 
David C. Bryant, Jr. 

At THE UNIVERSITY OF PiTTspURGH William 
S. Tacey, acting chairman of the Speech De- 
partment, has been appointed Professor of 


Speech. 
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At Lenicn Universtry David Lindon Woods 
has been appointed Instructor of Speech and 
Radio. 

At Tue Arr Instrrutre in Chicago Charlotte 
B. Chorpenning was awarded an honorary doc- 
torate in recognition of her international con- 
tribution to Children’s Theatre. 

At YALE Universiry Pearl Lang, noted dan- 
cer and choreographer and disciple of Martha 
Graham, has been appointed Visiting Instructor 
in Stage Movement and Dance. 

At Tre UNiversiry oF Orecon Frederick J. 
Hunter, who recently received his Ph.D. degree 
from Stanford University, has been promoted 
to Assistant Professor. Daniel Kremple, former- 
ly of the University of Illinois, has been ap- 
pointed Scene Designer and Instructor. 

At Amuerst Cotiece Edwin Burr Pettet has 
accepted the chairmanship of the Department 
of Dramatic Arts, and his title now is Stanley 
King Professor of Drama and Director of the 
Kirby Memorial Theatre. October News made 
the announcement that Mr. Pettet had ac- 
cepted a Ford Fellowship. His new appoint- 
ment was made after ETJ had gone to press. 


AETA PROJECTS 
NOW IN PROGRESS 


The following are condensations of most ef 
the 1954 Project Reports, as submitted to the 
AETA Advisory Council at the time of the East 
Lansing Convention. Fer further information, 
readers should address the Project Chairmen 
concerned. Others will appear in March. 


Aupto-VisuAL Project (Joseph . Mersand, 
Chairman). The basic purposes of this Project 
are (1) to compile a bibliography of audio- 
visual aids for educational theatre in the fol- 
lowing categories: films, filmstrips, and _re- 
cordings; (2) to publish this bibliography in 
ET] or in a separate brochure; (3) to stimulate 
the production and use of new audio-visual 
aids by keeping our colleagues informed 
through ETJ, and by means of programs at 
AETA meetings and similar educational con- 
ferences; (4) to establish an Audio-Visual Re- 
view in ETJ. 

The major achievement for 1954 was the 
completion of a list of filmstrips useful for in- 
struction in dramatic arts by two committee 
members, Virginia T, Brown and J. F. Foster. 
This list is a revision of an earlier list which 
appeared in ETJ, October, 1949. 


CONTEsTs AND FestivAts Project (Mary Ellen 
Burgess, Chairman). In the Contests and Festi- 
vals Project, one of the most successful In- 
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vestigations was the survey on judging stand- 
ards conducted by June Mitchell. Several 
recommendations were made, chiefly in regard 
to making clear distinctions between events in 
which placings are made or awards are given 
and events which are adjudicated without 
awards or placings. Another Investigation is the 
playreading section headed by Mort Clark. 
This section continues the search for new and 
presentable one-act plays. Exploration of the 
field of one-act manuscript plays is being made 
under the leadership of Bruce Roach, who will 
investigate the possibility of working with the 
Manuscript Play Project. 


GRADUATE Project (Norman Philbrick, Chair- 
man). The basic purpose of the AETA Graduate 
Project was to discover the differences and 
similarities in the basic philosophies motivating 
graduate theatre and drama programs in univer- 
sities and colleges throughout the United States, 
with particular emphasis on the Master of 
Arts and Master of Fine Arts degree. The 
chief emphasis in graduate study for the 
M.A. degree and the M.F.A. seems to be di- 
rected toward training students for careers in 
the educational theatre, with a minority of 
students moving toward a career in the com- 
mercial theatre. The ideal situation in the 
graduate program appears to be that which 
gives the students an academic discipline first 
and a technical discipline second, though in 
actual practice the technical may be emphasized 
over the academic. The general consensus 
seems to be that the students’ specialized needs 
are considered in the planning of programs. 
Although there was a general admiration for 
interdepartmental programs, the tendency seems 
to be toward the narrowing instead of the 
broadening of the theatre graduate study. The 
chief reason given for such limitation was the 
matter of time involved in securing the ad- 
vanced degree. 


The members of the Graduate Project were 
in agreement that a 1955 Investigation should be 
concerned with proposing certain standards, 
based on the fundamental philosophies moti- 
vating graduate theatre and drama programs 
throughout the United States. It was also 
agreed that a complete report should ultimate- 
ly be published in ETJ, perhaps in summary 
form. However, the chairman questions if the 
report as it now stands should be considered 
for publication. William Reardon, of State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, has served this year as Vice- 
Chairman; and he has been recommended for 
the chairmanship for 1955. 
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MANuscripT Projecr (Samuel Selden, 
Chairman). The Manuscript Play Project, now 
eleven years old, was formed for the purpose 
of benefiting both college, university, and com- 
munity theatres wishing to produce new plays, 
and also deserving young playwrights who want 
to see their plays performed. The officers of 
the Project are Chairman, Samuel Selden, De- 
partment of Dramatic Art, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina; and 
Secretary-Treasurer, Thomas M. Patterson, of 
the same address. The West Coast Associate is 
George Savage, Theater Arts Department, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles. 

Many young writers have shown an interest 
in the Project, and the officers have had a fine 
response from people who are willing to judge 
the scripts sent to them for reading and from 
those who are willing to duplicate the scripts 
selected for the Project’s list of approved plays. 
There is the usual difficulty of getting a large 
number of organizations to produce the plays 
now available. 


A number of synopses of MPP plays approved 


for distribution will be published twice yearly 
in ETJ. Negotiations with a national publisher 
are now in progress for the issuing of a few of 
the best plays in book form. 


Opera Project (Walther R. Volbach, Chair- 
man). The Opera Project, initiated at our Con- 
vention in 1953, has had a promising start. 
After less than two years, four Investigations 
are approaching completion: 

A Survey of Opera in English (Wallace Dace, 
Head). A list of about one hundred good 
modern translations of foreign operas is finished. 

A Survey of Groups Producing Opera (James 
H. Miller, Head). A listing of almost five hun- 
dred civic, professional, and educational groups 
is available; and data on the activities of 
these groups are being obtained by means of a 
questionnaire, 

Costumes in Opera (Douglas A. Russell, 
Head). Various modes of research are being 
used to discover present-day trends. 

Opera in TV (Roland von Weber, Head). So 
many experiments in adapting musical drama 
to the new medium have been made during 
recent years that it was considered advisable to 
obtain a survey of current production methods. 

An Annotated Bibliography of Opera (Jay 
Allen, Head). This is a complicated work, 
and long-range plans are already under way. 

Outlines for other Investigations have also 
been developed: Design of the Orchestra Pit, 
Departmental Co-operation in Operatic Produc- 
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tions, A Degree Plan for Opera Students, The 
Place of Opera in our Cultural Life. 

In the opinion of the Project members, 
operatic problems ought to be included in all 
programs of our Conventions. Furthermore, it 
is suggested that papers on aesthetic and historic 
aspects should be supplemented by demon- 
strations of scenes or presentations of operas, 
either in connection with our Conventions or 
at especially arranged summer workshops. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS Projecr (Sister Margaret 
Mary, Chairman). The basic purposes of the 
AETA Secondary Schools Project are: (1) to 
unite secondary-school drama teachers in a 
program that will raise the standards of plays 
generally presented in secondary schools, en- 
courage secondary-school membership in AETA 
by the publication of results from special In- 
vestigations, and gain a recognized and legiti- 
mate place for drama in the educational cur- 
riculum of secondary schools; (2) to co-ordinate 
with other Projects that would help develop 
secondary-school drama—e.g., to collaborate 
with the Teacher Training Project in prepar- 
ing in-service training for drama teachers and to 
co-operate with the Production Lists Project in 
obtaining lists of plays for secondary-school 
production. 

Investigations presently set up for 1954 
through 1956 are: Secondary-School Editorial 
Organization (Clarence A. Miller, Teachers 
College, Columbia, Head); Secondary-School 
Membership Promotion (Wallace Smith, Lake- 
wood, Ohio, High School, Head); Secondary- 
School Curriculum (Mabel C. Wright Henry, 
Wilmington, Delaware, High School, Head); 
Workshops for In-service Training (Paul K. 
Peterson, Drama Advisory Service, University of 
Minnesota, Head); Secondary-School Lists and 
Programs (Roberta D. Sheets, Roosevelt High 
School, Cedar Rapids, Head); Recommendations 
on Programming (Charlotte Kay Motter, Can- 
oga Park, California, High School, Head); and 
National Education Association Liaison (Corda 
Peck, Collinwood High School, Cleveland, 
Head). 


STAGE MOVEMENT AND DANCE Project (Robert 
D. Reifsneider, Chairman), The Stage Move- 
ment and Dance Project has for its purpose 
the definition of the areas of stage movement 
and dance and their relationship to the theatre 
curriculum and the accumulation and dissemin- 
ation of materials relevant to these areas to 
the Association membership. Because of the 
short time for work this year, the entire time 
was spent in setting up a suggested outline 
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for a semester course in stage movement (by 
the Chairman), with suggestions from those 
who have been teaching such a course. 

After a tentative outline based on the fine 
body of material gathered in 1952 and 1953 
had been prepared, it was circulated to various 
instructors of courses in stage movement for 
comment and suggested change. The outline 
for this course is now ready for duplication and 
distribution. While it will have to be adapted 
to the time available and particular inclina- 
tions of the instructor, the outline of suggested 
topics includes material used in most courses 
in stage movement now operating. 

The present Chairman agrees with his pred- 
ecessor that strictly investigative procedures 
as the basis of the Project have perhaps 
achieved their purpose. Independent research 
and publication by qualified individuals on 
specific phases of stage movement would seem 
to be indicated for the future. 


TELEvision Project (Keith Engar, Chairman). 
The Television Project in 1954 was primarily 
concerned with surveying the extent and kind 
of TV drama produced by colleges, and sur- 
veying -TV in the curriculum. The production 
survey was completed. The curriculum survey 
is still in the process of formation. At the 
August Convention preliminary steps were 
taken, under the direction of Ferron Halvorsen, 
Vice-Chairman of the Project, to explore the 
possibility of setting up a TV script exchange. 
Melvin White, Brooklyn College, was appointed 
Head of that Investigation. 

The results of the TV production survey in- 
dicated that colleges were cautious about taking 
on TV drama. However, there was strong 
evidence that costs of dramatic production were 
only a minor deterrent. A more serious obstacle 
was the TV script. Many respondents com- 
mented on the difficulty of getting suitable 
scripts and expressed reluctance to spend time 
and money on poor vehicles. Most colleges re- 
ported occasional productions of TV drama. 
The average number per year was 7.1 per 
school, or less than one per month. The sur- 
vey indicated that original work, including 
adaptations of stories, was 37% of the total. 


THEATRE AND ADULT EpuCATION Project (Rob- 
ert L. Richey, Chairman). The Project on 
Theatre and Adult Education has prepared and 
submitted for publication a Survey of Theatre 
Management and Promotion in College, Uni- 
versity, and Community Theatres. Plans have 
been made to carry out the following Investi- 
gations: (1) a study of the qualifications of a 
community-theatre director; (2) a study of 
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methods of bringing theatre to broader social 
groups within the community; (3) a study of 
areas of co-operation between community and 
educational theatres; and (4) a survey of church 
drama for adult groups. 

Plans are under way to continue the develop- 
ment of the community-theatre directory which 
was published in the May, 1953 issue of ET]. 
It is proposed that a supplementary directory 
be published once a year and a completely 
revised directory every five years. 


AT THE THEATRES 


ARKANSAS 

Fayetteville, University of Arkansas. 
Cost FAN Tutte, Feb. Norman De Mar- 
co, director; Kenneth Ballenger, musical 
director. No Time For Comepy, Mar. 
Virgil Baker, director. CAESAR AND CLEO- 
pATRA, April. M. Blair Hart, director. 


CALIFORNIA 

Davis, University of California. THE 
IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST, Oct. Je- 
rome B. Landfield, director. 


CONNECTICUT 

Storrs, University of Connecticut. 
Tue Country GIRL, Nov. SUMMER AND 
SMOKE, Dec. THE Corn Is GREEN, 
Mar. THe Lapy’s Not For BurNING, 
Mar. Henry VIII, April. Cecil E. Hin- 
kel, Walter Adelsperger, Bruce B. Klee, 
Orville K. Larsen, directors. 


FLORIDA 

DeLand, Stetson University. THE 
Women Have Tueir Way, Oct. O. G. 
Brockett, director. Open SEASON, Dec. 
Lenyth Brockett, director. Mary, MARY 
Quire Contrary, Jan. O. G. Brockett, 
director. 

Gainesville, University of Florida. My 
Turee ANGELS, Nov. DEATH OF A SALEs- 


MAN, Dec. Delwin B. Dusenbury, di- 
rector. 
ILLINOIS 

Evanston, Northwestern University. 


BarREFoot IN ATHENS, Oct. Edward 
Crowley, director. RoMEO AND JULIET, 
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Nov. Lee Mitchell, director. UNcLE 
VanyA, Feb. Alvina Krause, director. 
FASHION, Mar. Robert Schneideman, di- 
rector. MISALLIANCE, April. Alvina 
Krause, director. THE CAUCASIAN Cir- 
cLE, May. Robert Shneideman, director. 

Galesburg, Knox College. Dark oF 
THE Moon, Nov. THe Two ANGRY 
WOMEN OF ABINGDON (U. S. premiere), 
Feb. BELL, Book AND CANDLE, April. Del- 
mar E. Solem, director; Dean M. Currie, 
technical director; Helen W. Currie, cos- 
tumes. 


INDIANA 

Richmond, Civic Theatre, My THREE 
ANGELS, Oct. Come Back, LITTLE SHEBA, 
Nov. Norbert Silberger, director. 


Iowa 

Cedar Falls, lowa State Teachers Col- 
lege. THe PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN 
Wor tp, Oct. Hazel Strayer, director. 

Des Moines, Drake University. BRoTH- 
ER Rat, Oct. Mrs. McTuInc, Dec. HAm- 
LET, Feb. THe Crucisie, Mar. THE 
SCHOOL FOR HusBaAnps, May. James J. 
Fiderlick, director. 


KANSAS 

Lawrence, University of Kansas. 
RicHt You Are—IF You Tuink So, Nov. 
AH, WILDERNEsS!, Dec. AN AMERICAN IN 
Boston, Feb. RicHARD III, Mar. Rivers 
TO THE SEA. THE MARRIAGE MERCHANT, 
May. John Newfield, Charles Lloyd 
Holt, directors; Milton Howarth, de- 
signer. 


LOUISIANA 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. BEGGAR ON HorsEBACK. MaAc- 
BETH. THE CRUCIBLE. THE SKIN OF OUR 
‘TEETH. 


MICHIGAN 
Ann Arbor, University of Michigan. 
HAMLET (a revival of the B. Iden Payne 
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summer production of 1954), Nov. Val- 
entine Windt, director. Dream GIRL, 
Dec. Elmer Rice, director. 

Detroit, Wayne University. THE LATE 
CHRISTOPHER BEAN, Oct. Nov. 
THE TAMING OF THE SHREW, Dec. Lysis- 
TRATA, Feb. Orpipus Rex, Mar. DARK 
OF THE MOON, May. 

East Lansing, Michigan State College. 
THE MALE ANIMAL, Nov. John A. Wal 
ker, director; Virgil Godfrey, designer. 
HUCKLEBERRY FINN, Nov. (on tour). Jed 
Davis, director. SNow ON THE SIXTH 
Moon (WKAR-TV), Dec. Lewis Goff, di- 
rector. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, University of Minnesota. 
MISALLIANCE, Jan. Arthur Ballet, direc- 
tor. OTHELLO, Feb. Frank Whiting, di- 
rector. HeppA April. Kenneth 
Graham, director; Wendell Josal, tech- 
nical director. 

St. Paul, Hamline University. SWEENEY 
Topp. THE DEMON BARBER OF FLEET 
STREET, Nov. THE PLAYBOY OF THE 
WESTERN Wor Lp, Mar. THE THEATRE OF 
E, E. Cummincs, May. James R. Carlson, 
director. 


NEw HAMPSHIRE 

Plymouth, Teachers College. ‘THE 
Circe, Nov. THE Sone, Jan. 
Missour! LEGEND, Mar. Or THEE I SING, 
April. Roi White, director; Glen Walter, 
designer. 


New Mexico 

Albuquerque, University of New Mex- 
ico. THE LApy’s Not For Burnine, Dec. 
My Turee ANGELS, Dec. THE EN- 
CHANTED, Mar. THE PLAYBOY OF THE 
WESTERN WorLD, May. 


New YORK 

Brooklyn, College Community Chil- 
dren’s Theatre. Tom SAwyer, Oct. THE 
PATCHWORK GIRL OF Oz, Nov. MOHAWK 
INDIAN SHOW, Dec. PiNoccHio, Jan. 
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Snow White, Feb. DANCE FoR CHILDREN, 
Mar. THE RHYME FOR ORANGE, April. 
Mrs. E. Barton McGuire, director; Mel- 
vin R. White, supervising director. 

Flushing, Queens College. FInrAn’s 
Rainsow. How HE Liep to Her Hus- 
BAND. QUEEN OF FRANCE. 

Ithaca, Cornell University. CHARLEY’s 
Aunt, Oct. Walter H. Stainton, director. 
DARK OF THE Moon, Nov. Eleanor M. 
Linn, director. 


OHIO 
Columbus, Ohio State University. 
Mrs. McTuinc, Oct. THE EMPEROR 


Jones, Nov. THE WinTer’s TALE, Jan. 
Tue Lute Sone, April. A PHoENIx Too 
FREQUENT. THE Boy WITH A Cart, May. 


OREGON 

Eugene, University of Oregon. BERn- 
ARDINE, Oct. Frederick J. Hunter, direc- 
tor. Thre AssUMPTION OF HANNELE, Dec. 
Horace W. Robinson, director. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Bethlehem, Lehigh University. DeTec- 
TIVE Story. STALAG 17. AH, WILDER- 
ness!, H. Barrett Davis, director; Tho- 
burn Barker, technical director. 
Pittsburgh, University of Pittsburgh. 
Harvey, Oct. THe Great Bic Doorstep, 
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Dec. THE INNOCENTS, Mar. DARK OF THE 
Moon, April. 

State College, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. BELL, Book AND CANDLE, Oct. 
Robert Reifsneider, director. Mr. Ros- 
ERTS, Nov. Walter Walters, director. 
THE Corn Is GREEN, Dec. Warren Smith, 
director. 


VIRGINIA 

Williamsburg, College of William and 
Mary. THE Oct. UNcLE Harry, 
Dec. THE WinsLow Boy, Mar. TWELFTH 
NIGHT, April. 


TEXAS 

Austin, University of Texas. Our 
Town, Jan. Loren Winship, director. 
GIANNI ScuiccHt. Hin ZuRucu, 
Mar. James Moll and A. E. Johnson, di- 
rectors. A Shakespearean play, April. B. 
Iden Payne, director; Joseph Johnson 
and Neil Whiting, designers; Lucy Bar- 
ton, costumes. 


WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee, Milwaukee Players. Mrs. 
McTuine, Oct. Kiss ME KATE, Nov. THE 
WINGLEss Victory, Dec. As You Like IT, 
Mar. SEVENTEEN, April. VENUS OBSERVED, 
June. 
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AMERICAN THEATRE WING 


HELEN HAYES, President 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


for 


ACTORS 
SINGERS 
DANCERS 
WRITERS 
DIRECTORS 
COMPOSERS 


in 
THEATRE 
OPERA 
CONCERT 
RADIO 
TELEVISION 


SPRING SESSION 
JANUARY 31 — MAY 24, 1955 


Planned programs to bridge the gap between 


semi-professional and professional experience. 


Instruction by a faculty engaged in active 


careers in the entertainment arts. 


Inquire of Admissions Secretary 


351 WEST 48th ST. NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


Approved under Public Law 550 
(Korean G.I. Bill) 
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m DEPARTMENT OF @ 


1C ARTS = WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


B.A.; M.A.; M.F.A.; AND PH.D. IN DRAMA 
CLASSES IN 


DIRECTING 
BACTING 

@ STAGE DESIGN 
BTELEVISION 


CLASSES IN COLLABORATION WITH THE CLEVELAND PLAY HOUSE 


4 WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO: ADMISSION OFFICE 


AETA MEMBERS---ATTENTION! 


When you need qualified personnel in 


costume dance stagecraft 
make-up radio literature 
history music playwriting 
directing acting composition 
aesthetics design children’s theatre 
television speech business management 


think first of the 
AETA CONTACT PLACEMENT SERVICE 


When you want to apply for positions in theatre or related fields 
join the 
AETA CONTACT PLACEMENT SERVICE 


CLARA BEHRINGER, 
Department of Speech, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 
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STAGE SUPPLIES 
Additions to Our Catalog 


SCENERY FABRICS 
COSTUME FABRICS and 
ACCESSORIES 
NEW SIZES OF 
REFLECTOR LAMPS 
NEW SIZE OF STEIN’S 
CAKE MAKE-UP. 
5% oz., only 50c 
Available in all 37 shades 


5 WP 


A sample swatch booklet of 15 
different scene and costume fab- 
rics will be sent to schools and 
organizations free, on receipt of 
a 6c stamped, self addressed en- 
velope. Name of school or organ- 
ization must be given. 


For service, dependability 
and economy 
Order Your Stage Supplies From 


PARAMOUNT 


Cosmetics & Theatrical Make-up 
242 W. 27 St., N. Y. 1, N. Y. 


Out of print and Scarce 


FINE BOOKS 


THE THEATRE 


AND 
RELATED ARTS 


Recent catalogue now being 
distributed. Copy on request. 
Want Lists are Solicited 


LEE FREESON 


P. O. Box 922 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


A book conceived 
and written exactly 
and precisely for you 


The ABC's of 
Play Producing 


A HANDBOOK FOR 
THE NON-PROFESSIONAL 


By HOWARD BAILEY 


The Head of the live-wire De- 
partment of Theatre Arts at 
Rollins College presents the 
most complete and practical 
guide ever written for non- 
professional play-producing 
groups. Mr. Bailey packs into 
this book the know-how need- 
ed to avoid the pitfalls of ama- 
teur productions and achieve 
professional smoothness. The 
producer’s duties are outlined 
from the play’s selection to the 
final curtain’s fall. Expert ad- 
vice is given to you on such 
problems as 


© Advance Preparation of 


Production 
® Casting © Costumes 
© Staffing Performances 
® Rehearsing ® Scenery 


Especially helpful are diagrams 
and a classfied list of plays rec- 
ommended for various groups 
—schools, colleges, churches, 
clubs, community and “Little 
Theatres.” $3.50 


At all bookstores or by mail from 


DAVID McKAY CO., Inc. 


55 Fifth Ave. New York 3, N.Y. 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 
e Complete curriculum in Theatre Arts and Television leading 
to B.A., M.A., and Ed.D. degrees. 
e Productions in Fairchild, Studio, and Arena Theatres. 
e M.S.C. Players and Children’s Theatre Touring Companies. 
e Broadcasting experience over WKAR-AM, -FM, and -TV. 


Winter Quarter—Jan. 3-Mar. 23 
Spring Quarter—Mar. 30-June 17 Summer Session—June 22, 1955 


address 


Dr. Witson B. Head 
Department of Speech 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
Department of Drama 


Ohio Wesleyan University % A faculty and staff of seventeen full- 


Delaware, Ohio time members. Twenty student assis- 
tants. 

%& Sixty-six theatre courses, including 
Children’s Theatre, Radio, Television, 

COURSES IN leading to BF.A., BS., and MF.A. de. 
h grees in drama. 
Speec % Undergraduate major fields in Acting, 
Costume, Dance, Directing, Drama 

Theatre Education, Playwriting, Technical Pro- 
duction. 
Radio %& Graduate major fields in Drama Edu- 
cation, History and Criticism, Play- 
writing, Production (Costume, Direct- 
With Supporting Liberal ing, Technical Production). 


" % Theatre library of 15,000 volumes. 
Arts Courses Leading % Twelve or more major productions 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


to A.B. and M.A. Degrees. ipped 
For Further Information Loren Winship, Chairman, 
write to Department of Drama, 
R. C. Hunter, Chairman The University of Texas, 


Austin 12, Texas 
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Theatre Arts Books 


Suggested Titles 


Acting: The First Six Lessons by Richard Boleslavsky 
An Actor Prepares by Constantin Stanislavski 
The Actor’s Ways and Means by Michael Redgrave 
Broadway Scrapbook by Brooks Atkinson 
Building a Character by Constantin Stanislavski 
The Craft of Comedy by Athene Seyler & Stephen Haggard 
Design for Movement by Lyn Oxenford 
Directed Drama by David Pethybridge 
The Shaw-Terry Letters Introduction by G.B.S. 
Five Tragedies of Sex by Wedekind, translated by Fawcett & Spender 
A Guide to Theatre Reading by Myers & Stallings 
Like Stars Appearing, a play by Viscount Duncannon 
A Method of Lighting the Stage by Stanley McCandless 
Musical Comedy in America by Cecil Smith 
My Life in Art by Constantin Stanislavski 
The Negro in the American Theatre by Edith J. R. Isaacs 
The Player’s Library. Bibliographic catalog 
Supplement I 
Supplement II 
The Rehearsal Copies of Bernard Shaw’s Plays by F. E. Loewenstein 
The Seagull Produced by Stanislavski 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 1948-1950 by Angus McBean, Illus. 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 1951-1953 by McBean & Ivor Brown, Illus. 


Shakespeare’s Histories at Stratford, 1951, by J. Dover Wilson & 
T. C. Worsley. Illustrated 


Stages of the World (Theatre Arts Prints)—Aline Bernstein 
Talking of Shakespeare edited by John Garrett 

Theatre Arts Anthology edited by Rosamond Gilder & others 

The Theatre Guild: The First Ten Years by Walter Prichard Eaton 
Theatrical Lighting Practice by Joel E. Rubin & Leland H. Watson 


Write for descriptive catalog. 


Theatre Arts Books 


224 West 4th Street, New York 14 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF 


SPEECH AND 


FORTY COURSES IN 


Acting 

Directing 

Technical Theatre 
Design 

Theatre History 
Playwriting 

Oral Interpretation 
Voice 


UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


Four major productions 
each season. 


VEST POCKET THEATRE 
Full-length, one-act, in-the-round 
and script-in-hand plays directed, 
staged, and acted by students in 
well-equipped laboratory theatre. 


FRESHMAN PLAYERS 
Two major productions edch season. 


TELEVISION WORKSHOP 
Dramatic scripts produced in cooperation 
with Philadelphia television stations. 


RADIO WORKSHOP 

Dramatic programs broadcast by 
WRTI-FM, campus station, and by WFIL, 
‘Philadelphia A.B.C. station. 


DEGREES 
A.B., B.S., M.A., M. Ed. 


Address: The Chairman 
Department of Speech and Dramatic Arts 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


THEATRICAL GELATINE SHEETS 


64 FAMOUS 
Non-Fading COLORS 
Large Size 20” x 24” 


Rosco Laboratories 


366 Hudson Avenue 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


WRITERS — ATTENTION 


TV Scripts 


Suitable for production by 
College and Community 
Groups 
wanted for possible 
publication. 


Note: If you wish manuscript re- 
turned, enclose stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope. 


Submit to: 
MELVIN R. WHITE 


Division of Community Service 


BROOKLYN COLLEGE 
Brooklyn 10, New York 


DRAMATIC 
0 
ROSCO 
0 
Flameproofing Compound 
for Scenery 
Lamp Coloring 
for Electric Bulbs. 
Radio 
Television 
: | 
| 
| 
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“The tickets which you printed for us are the 
finest we have had and we are extremely pleased 
with them.” 

University of New Mexico 


“ 


. . the season tickets . . have arrived and we 
are quite satisfied with them. In fact, | am told 
it is the best ticket printing we have had.”’ 


Hubert Heffner, 
Stanford University 


‘We are indeed pleased with the quality of your 
work and the promptness in handling our order 
at rates which are the most reasonable we have 
been able to find.”’ 
The Virginia Players, 
University of Virginia 


© May we quote on YOUR next ticket order? 


LINOPRESS COMPANY 
P.O. Box 337, Costa Mesa, California 


WITHOUT WHICH ALL ELSE FAILS” 


—JOSEPH PULITZER 


READY-TO-USE THEATRICAL PUBLICITY MATERIALS 


PACKAGES: Ready-to-use newspaper showmanly appearance. From 50c to 


LVIS 


stories, radio material, ad-slogans, ex- 
cerpts from critics’ reviews, tie-up 
ideas, history of the play, biog. of au- 
thor, etc—a complete publicity kit. 
Prices: $5 on some plays, $10 on 
others. Available on over 200 plays. 

AD-MATS: “Trade-mark” play-titles, 
decoratively lettered, often illustrated, 
to give ads, program-covers, leaflets a 


$1.50 each. 

POSTERS: Stiff cardboard, in 2 vivid 
colors, size 11” by 14”, attractively 
hand-lettered and illustrated. 1 doz. 
$2.50—or 14c to l6c eaeh in lots of 50 
or more, plus postage. 

Over 1800 Community Theatres, 700 
Colleges, 3000 high schools have used 
this service. 


“Excellent”—C. R. Kase, Univ. of Delaware Drama Dept. “Of inestimable value.”— 
Jas. E. Brodhead, Univ. of Michigan. “An efficient service in a phase of theatrical 
activity too often neglected.”—Theodore Fuchs, Northwestern Univ. 


For Further Details Write 


PACKAGE PUBLICITY SERVICE 


1674 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND THEATRE ARTS 


UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


FRANK M. WHITING 
Director 


KENNETH L. GRAHAM 
Associate Director 


ARTHUR H. BALLET 
Theatre Education 


WENDELL JOSAL 
Technical Director 


ROBERT MOULTON 
Costumer and Choreographer 


WILLIAM HOWELL 
Chairman, 
Department of 
Speech and Theatre Arts 


e@ B.A., M.A., and Ph.D. Degrees in the 
field of Theatre 


@ Courses in all phases of theatre 

@ Major season of five plays 

@ Children’s season of two plays 

@ Opera production with the Minneapolis 
Symphony 

@ Studio Theatre season of several plays 

@ Foreign language series of three plays 

@ Arena theatre series of three plays 


@ Summer season of four plays 


@ Student series of about fifteen full- 
length plays and sixty one acts 


@ Touring productions: high school as- 
sembly program in fall, major touring 
production in winter, children’s theatre 
production in spring. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE STUDENTS 


can be members of the... 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 
THEATRE ASSOCIATION 


...ata reduced rate! 


$3.00 STUDENT GROUP MEMBERSHIP 


High School and undergraduate college students may receive a regular 
membership in AETA at $3.00 a member, provided that ten or more mem- 
berships are applied for at the same time. 


Send names and addresses, together with check for the full amount 
of total memberships at $3.00 each, to: 


AETA EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
The University of Texas, Austin, Texas 


Regular memberships are on a calendar year basis and expire December 31. 


Vili 


An Important New Text 
For College Courses 


AN INTRODUCTION 
1? “THE THEATRE 


By Frank M. Wuitine, University of Minnesota 


That this new text meets a real need for college classes is 
indicated by the fact that, although it was not published 


until last June, seventy-five colleges and universities never- 


theless adopted it for the first semester—a truly remarkable 


record! 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THEATRE is the first text designed 


for the general orientation or appreciation course in the 


theatre. Approaching the subject from a cultural rather 


than a technical point of view, it covers all aspects of the- 


atre art—plays and playwrights, acting and directing, 


scenic design and lighting, even to a consideration of the 


theatre as a profession. 


Rich in content and handsome in appearance, it is also ex- 
tremely well written and superbly illustrated, with sixty- 
two beautifully executed drawings (by the author) and 


nearly two hundred illuminating photographs. 


No text we have published in years has evoked such en- 


thusiastic comments from teachers. 


315 pages plus 64 pages of illustrations $4.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS PUBLISHERS 
49 East 33d Street New York 16, New York 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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GOODMAN 


MEMORIAL THEATRE 


SCHOOL oF 


MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D., Head 
MARY AGNES DOYLE, Assistant Head 


ACTING -RADIO 
DIRECTING TV 
COSTUME and 
SCENE DESIGN 


Acting Company— 
260 Shows Annually 
Accredited: B.F. A. and 

M.F.A. Degrees _ 
Day and Evening Classes 


For Information: 
Alliene V. Stierwalt, Registrar, 


Dept. E., Goodman Memorial 
Theatre, Chicago 3, Illinois 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


We are pleased to announce 
that a chart of 


Color Comparison Data for 
Plastic and Gelatin 
Color Media 


(Including our own 
CINABEX Color Media) 
appears in our current, 1955 catalog 
through the courtesy of 
Joel E. Rubin 
Theatre Planning & Lighting 
3161 Oak Road, Cleveland 18, Ohio 
* 

We wish to commend to your atten- 
tion a new volume in theatre lighting: 
THEATRICAL LIGHTING PRAC- 
TICE, by Joel E. Rubin & Leland H. 
Watson. This volume may be obtained 
through us at $3.50 per copy plus .35 

postage. 


PARAMOUNT 


Cosmetics & Theatrical Make-up 
242 West 27th St., New York 1, N.Y. 


School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Washington 


% Complete curriculum in field of 

aes leading to B.A. and M.A. 
egrees 

library of 19,000 volumes 

% Famous Showboat and Penthouse 
Theatres operating every week of 
the year 

% Experimental Theatre (The Uni- 
versity Playhouse) and Operas 

% Children’s Theatre Productions and 
Creative Dramatics 

% Marionette productions, radio and 
television programs 

% Staff of eighteen including John 
Ashby Conway, Donal Harrington, 
Robert Gray, Alanson Davis, Ken- 
neth Carr, Marly Hedges, Agnes 
Haaga, Geraldine Siks, Warren 
Lounsbury, Vanick Galstaun, Aurora 
Valentinetti, James R. Crider. 

% Unsurpassed opportunities for train- 
ing and experience in the theatre 


For further information, address 

Glenn Hughes, Exec. Director, 

School of Drama, University of 
Washington, Seattle 5 
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YALE UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


F. CURTIS CANFIELD, Chairman 


GRADUATE PROFESSIONAL CURRICULUM 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Playwriting ROBERT PENN WARREN 
LEMIST ESLER 


Directing FRANK MceMULLAN 
LEO LAVANDERO 


Speech, Acting CONSTANCE WELCH 
Stage Movement PEARL LANG 
Scene Design DONALD OENSLAGER 
Costume Design FRANK BEVAN 


Lighting STANLEY McCANDLESS 
HARVEY K. SMITH 


Technical Production OREN PARKER 
Theatre Management EDWARD C. COLE 
Television EDWARD B. ROBERTS 
Theatre History ALOIS NAGLER 
Research, Theatre Engineering GEORGE IZENOUR 


PRODUCTIONS 


Original long plays written by students or alumni 
International classics of the theatre 

Production of long plays by degree candidates 
Workshop for original one-act plays 


DEGREES 
Ph.D. in THEATRE HISTORY 


M.F.A. in PLAYWRITING 
PLAY PRODUCTION 
ACTING 
SCENE DESIGN 
COSTUME DESIGN 
DESIGN-LIGHTING-TECHNICAL PRODUCTION 


Elective courses in THEATRE MANAGEMENT 
TELEVISION PROGRAM PRODUCTION 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


Please mention ET] when writing co our advertisers 
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UNIVERSITY OF UTAH THEATRE 


—M.A.—Ph.D. 


A.B 


Degrees: 


Ballet 


ision — 


Telev 


Drama — Rad 


Gail Plummer, Manager 


tor 


irec 


Lowell Lees, Di 


Cc. 


Utah 


University of Utah 
Salt Lake City, 


ii 
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THE STANFORD PLAYERS 


The producing organization of the Department of Speech 
and Drama, Stanford University, California 


presents 


AUTUMN, 1954 
The Skin of our Teeth by Thornton Wilder, directed by 
F. Cowles Strickland 


The Alchemist by Ben Jonson, directed by Robert Loper 


WINTER, 1955 
Misalliance by George Bernard Shaw, directed by Wendell Cole 


Mary of Scotland by Maxwell Anderson, directed by Robert Loper 


SPRING, 1955 
The Girl of the Golden West by David Belasco, directed by Douglas Cook 
(a thesis production) 


The Rake’s Progress by Igor Stravinsky, in collaboration with the Depart- 
ment of Music; musical director, Sandor Salgo; stage director, 
F. Cowles Strickland 


SUMMER, 1955 
To be announced at a later date 


The following have participated in Stanford Player’s productions as Artists-in-Residence: 


Leo G. Carroll, Feodor Chaliapin, Hume Cronyn, Jane Darwell, Clarence Derwent, 
Richard Hale, Whitford Kane, Aline MacMahon, Lois Moran, Mary Morris, Milton 
Parsons, Lee Simonson, Marian Stebbins, Akim Tamiroff, Jessica Tandy, Linda Wat- 
kins, Margaret Wycherly. 


as Junior Artists-in-Residence: 
John Brebner, Oscar G. Brockett, Edmund Chavez, Marvin Chomsky, Harry Cummins, 
Richard Hawkins, George Houle, Robin Humphrey, Charles Lamb, Nancy Langston, 
John McLiam, Jack Neeson, Harold Nevin, Williard Schurz, Kermit Shafer, James 
Stearns, James Thompson, Lawrence Tolan, Frances Waller, William Vorenberg, 
Walter Kenneth Waters, Jr., Walt Witcover, Patrick Wymark. 


STANFORD PLAYERS STAFF 
Hubert Heffner Executive Director (on leave) 
Norman Philbrick Acting Executive Director 
F. Cowles Strickland, Robert Loper Acting and Directing 
Stanley Donner, George Willey, Stuart Hyde Radio and Television 
Wendell Cole, Hugo Melchione 
Leo Hartig 
John F. Sollers 
Virginia Opsvig Costume Design and Makeup 
St. Clair Williams Costume Construction 
Marianne Crowder 
Chester W. Barker 
Marjorie Haymes 


Please mention ETJ when writing to our advertisers 
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PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 


ESPECIALLY SUITED FOR ADULT CASTS 


FAIRY TALES 


Aladdin 

Cinderella 

The Elves and the Shoemaker 

Flibbertygibbet 

Hansel and Gretel 

Jack and the Beanstalk 

Little Red Riding Hood 

King Midas and the Golden Touch 

Rumpelstiltskin 

The Sleeping Beauty 
HISTORICAL PLAYS 

Arthur and the Magic Sword 

Buffalo Bill 

Daniel Boone 

The Indian Captive 

Marco Polo 

Young Hickory 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


: ANCHORAGE, KENTUCKY 
Send 10c for our illustrated catalogue 


CLASSICS 
Heidi 
Huckleberry Finn 
Hiawatha 
Little Women 
Oliver Twist 
The Pied Piper 
Rip Van Winkle 
Robin Hood 
Robinson Crusoe 
Treasure Island 


The Land of the Dragon 
Peter Peter, Pumpkin Eater 
Simple Simon 

The Wonderful Tang 


For a Limited Number who qualify .... 


Theatre Arts of Tomorrow 
Summer, 1955 


@ Six weeks abroad traveling and studying 

@ New Theatres, Experimentation in 
Lighting, Design, Direction 

® For: Directors, Designers, Lighting Ex- 
perts, Theatre Consultants, Theatre 
Architects, and Students of these areas 

© Rehearsals, Performances, Festivals of 
Drama and Music, Seminars, Discus- 
sions, Demonstrations (conducted in 
English) 

@eITI (UNESCO) Theatre Congress, 
Jugoslavia; Austria; Germany; Den- 
mark; Sweden; Norway. 

@In collaboration with: The University 
of West Berlin, Germany; Dr. Walther 
Unruh, foremost theatre architect and 
consultant of Europe; Dr. Ingvelde 
Miller, drama critic. 

Under the leadership of Prof. John D. 

Mitchell, leader of “Theatre Arts Around 

the World,” 1954; “Theatre in Mexico,” 

1952; “Athens to Broadway,” 1951; “The- 

atre Arts in Europe,” 1950. 


For Complete Information, write 


John D. Mitchell, Leader 
Dept. of Speech, Manhattan College 
242 Street and Broadway 
New York 71, New York 


Hollins College 


A Liberal Arts College 
for Women 


Department of Dramatic Art 


Offers a Major in Drama 


Theatre 
Speech 
Dance 


For Information Write 
G. DEAN GOODSELL 


Director of Theatre 
Hollins College, Virginia 
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School ot Speech 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE 


B.S., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees with concentration in Theatre 


Outstanding curriculum includes courses in acting, directing, 
lighting, design, playwriting, children’s theatre, theatre 
history, dramatic literature, dramatic criticism, theatre 
planning, and theatre management. Available also, in other 
departments of the School, are courses in voice and diction, = 
interpretation, and radio-television acting, directing, an- so 
nouncing, writing, and production . 


Three active theatres: The Northwestern University Theatre; 
The University Workshop Theatre; The Children’s The- 
atre of Evanston 


Only twelve miles from the heart of Chicago, with profes- 
sional theatres, opera, ballet, symphony, art exhibits, and 
three major radio-television studios within easy reach of 
students 


Fall, winter, spring, and summer quarters 


For information address JAMEs H. McBurney, Dean, 


School of Speech, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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| We invite YOU to join... 


The American Educational Theatre Association 
Membership will bring you . . 


A subscription to the EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL. 

AETA Directory of Members. 

Annual Children’s Theatre Meeting. 

Annual AETA Convention. 

Listing in the AETA Directory of Members. 

“Course of Study Materials for a High School Dramatics Course.” 
“Directory of Stage Equipment and Supply Houses.” 

“AETA: Its Beginnings and Its Development.” 

AETA Constitution and the CTC Operating Code. 

epee? to use the AETA Contact Placement Service. 


MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION BLANK AND PUBLICATIONS 
ORDER FORM 


Check Type and Term of Membership 


Individual, regular ................ $ 4.50 —— 
Sustaining, regular ............... 12.50 ——- 
Organizational, regular 12.50 ——- 
special 15.00 —— 
special 5.00 —— 


Student group (Number of students in group.......... ), regular @ $3.00 each - oe 
special @ $4.00 each — 


All memberships include a subscription to the Educational Theatre Journal. 
All memberships expire on December 31. 


(For a Student Group please attach a list giving name and address of each of the 
students.) 


Institutional Affiliation (School, College, University, Theatre, or Other): 


I would like to be a member of the Children’s Theatre Conference 

Please check the National Theatre Organizations listed below with which you are 
affiliated. 


PUBLICATIONS ORDER FORM 


(Order the Educational Theatre Journal by issue and date. Order other publications 
by name and/or number as shown on opposite page.) Aeeunt 


Total Amount 
Make checks payable to American Educational Theatre Association 
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AETA PUBLICATIONS CURRENTLY AVAILABLE 


Educational Theatre Journal (give date of issue when ordering): 
Volume I, 1949, set of 2 ...................... $1 
Volume If (1950), Volume III (1951), Volume TV (1952) each set of 4 —..... 2 
Volume V (1953), Volume VI (1954), each set of 4 4, 
1 


Volume I1—Volume IV, single issues 


Volume V—Volume V1, single issues 25 
Directories: 
1) AETA Members 1,25 
2) American Colleges and Universities Offering Curricular Programs in 
Children’s Theatre (included in ETJ, March, 1954) 1.25 


3) American, Colleges and Universities Offering Degrees in Theatre (in- 
cluded in ETJ, October, 1951) 


4) Nonprofessional Community Theatres in ‘Se United States, 1952 .......... 1,00 

5) Stage Equipment and Supply Houses 25 

6) Summer Theatres (included in ETJ March issue each year) 1.25 

Lise 

) One . fundred Twenty Plays Recommended for Contest and Festival Use 
‘Gniluded in ET), October, 1949) 1.00 

8) Director’s Choice: 70 Long Plays for High School; 24 Seldom Produced 
Favorites (included in ETJ, December, 1949) 1.00 

9) Director’s Choice: 80 One-Act Plays for High School (included in ETJ, 
October, 1950) 1,00 


Teaching Aids: 
10) Film Strips and Film Slides for Use in Teaching Theatre (included in 


Oetober, 1949) 1,00 
11) 16 mm, Films for Use in The Teaching of Theatre (included in ETJ, 
December, 1950) 1.00 
12) Resse for Use in Teaching Theatre (included in ETJ, October, a 
49 
13) A Program of Photographic Aids (included in ETJ, October, 1950) ........ 1.00 
14) Dramatics in the Secondary School 1,00 
15) Course of Study Materials for a High School Dramatics Course .......... 50 
16) A Suggested Outline for a Course of Study in Dramatic Arts in the 
Secondary School 1.00 
Histories: 
17) AFTA: Hts Beginnings and Its Development aa 
18) American Theatre History: A Geographical Index (included in ET), 
December, 1949) 1,00 
Bibliographies: 
19) A Bibliography on Theatre and Drama in American Colleges and Uni- 
versities 


20) A Selected Bibliography and Critical Comment on the Art, Theory, and 
Technique of Acting 1.00 

21) A Bibliography of Costume Designs Published in Theatre Arts, 1916- 
1952. (included in ETJ, December, 1953) 1.25 


Others: 
22) The Educational Theatre in Adult Education 1.00 
23) Handbook for Educational Theatre Conferences (ineladed in ETJ, Octo- ee 


1954) 
25) Basic Technical References (included in ETJ, December, 1952) .......... 1.00 


Order from 
The AETA Executive Office, The University of Texas, 


Austin 12, Texas 


(Order the EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL by issue and date. 
Order other publications by name and/or number.) 


Make checks payable to American Educational Theatre Association 
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